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FOLKLORE AFTER A HUNDRED YEARS: A PROBLEM 
IN REDEFINITION* 


By MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 


As folklorists we are all familiar with the origin-tale of our discipline. It is 
nonetheless instructive, as the hundredth anniversary of the first use of the 
word ‘‘folklore’’ approaches, to turn once again to the letter published in 
The Athenaeum of 22 August, 1846, by one who signed himself Ambrose 
Merton, urging that accounts of ‘‘the manners, customs, observances, super- 
stitions, ballads, proverbs, &c. of the olden time,’’ be recorded so that when 


some James Grimm shall arise who shall do for the Mythology of the British Islands 
the good service which that profound antiquary and philologist has accomplished 
for the Mythology of Germany, 


he should not fail in his ta’ for lack of materials.’ William J. Thoms was, as 
we know, proud of the term he had coined in this letter written under a nom 
de plume, and with prescience of its future importance left no doubt that he 
alone was responsible for it—‘‘...remember I claim the honour of in- 
troducing the epithet Folklore, as Disraeli does of introducing Father-Land, 
into the literature of this country.” 

We know, too, how ready was the acceptance of the term he proposed, not 
alone in English-speaking countries but everywhere in the world. As Stith 
Thompson had phrased it, “It is now as ubiquitous as the Ford car and moves 
uneasily in Russian and Hungarian texts, not to speak of such familiar 
literatures as French or German.’” But it is significant that in this initial 
statement of the objectives of the discipline to which Thoms gave a name 
lie implicit that duality in types of data, and those resulting problems of 
terminology that have ever since plagued folklorists. ‘‘Your pages have so 
often given evidence of the interest which you take in what we in England 
designate as Popular Antiquities, or Popular Literature,”’ his letter begins, 


(though by-the-bye it is more a Lore than a Literature, and would be most aptly 
described by a good Saxon compound, Folk-Lore—the Lore of the People)—that 1 am 
not without hopes of enlisting your aid in garnering the few ears which are remaining, 
scattered over that field from which our forefathers might have gathered a goodly 
crop. 


* Address of the retiring president, delivered at the Fifty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Folklore Society in Chicago, December 28, 1945. 

1 No. 982: 862-3. A useful reprint of this letter, with a Spanish translation and a biographical 
sketch of its author has been published by R. S. Boggs in Folklore Americas 5: 17-24, 1945. 

* Folklore and Literature (Publications Modern Language Association 55: 866, 1940). 
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Thirty-two years later, in 1878, the Folk-Lore Society, “‘for collecting and 
printing relics of popular antiquities, &c.’’ was established, with Thoms as its 
Director. Its ‘‘Rules” give its aims as the “preservation and publication of 
Popular Traditions, Legendary Ballads, Local Proverbial Sayings, and Old 
Customs (British and foreign), and all subjects relating to them.” Mr. 
Thom's preface to the first volume of its publication, Folk-Lore Record, does 
no more than tell his fascination early in life with the subject, ‘“‘now com- 
monly recognized,’’ as he modestly puts it, “‘under the generic name of Folk- 
Lore (originally suggested by an anonymous writer of The Athenaeum of 22nd 
August, 1846).’8 

But in the same volume, Andrew Lang, in a paper on The Folk-Lore of 
France, considers the scope of the developing discipline. ‘‘The folk-lore of 
a nation,” he writes, 
comprehends all the ‘‘culture,” if the term may be used, that the people has created 
out of its own resources. The official religion, and the printed or written literature of a 
people, may have their germs in what was once folk-lore, in the store of ideas and 
traditions which, as far as our knowledge goes, may be called universal.4 


The original ‘‘Rules’’ of the American Folk-Lore Society, formed ten years 
later, show that the model for them came from England. No definition was 
attempted, and our objectives, phrased with directness, were given as “the 
study of Folk-lore in general, and in particular the collection and publication 
of the Folk-lore of North America.’® The leading article of this same first 
volume does, however, discuss the aims of the Society in some detail, en- 
larging on the proposals circulated prior to its formation. Besides ‘‘The study 
of the general subject,’ and the publication of the results of research, ‘“‘The 
collection of the fast-vanishing remains of Folk-lore in America,” is given as 
the second of the two principal ends sought in forming the organization. 
These latter were classified into four distinct categories: 


(a) Relics of Old English Folk-lore (ballads, tales, superstitions, dialect, etc.) 
(b) Lore of Negroes in the Southern States of the Union 

(c) Lore of the Indian Tribes of North America (myths, tales, etc.) 

(d) Lore of French Canada, Mexico, etc. 


The prospect “‘of obtaining much of value”’ in the first of these was not held 
to be “‘very flattering,”” but the richness of the materials on Indian and 
Negro lore was stressed, while the lore of French Canada and Mexico,was 
assessed as a field so varied that it eluded analysis. 

This discussion is of particular significance because of its explicit recogni- 
tion of the importance of data from the non-European cultures of the Indian 
and the Negro. Of the Indian lore, in particular, it is stated, 

Here the investigation has to deal with whole nations, scattered over a continent. 
The harvest does not consist of scattered gleanings, the relics of a crop once plentiful, 
but, unhappily, allowed to perish ungarnered; on the contrary, it remains to be 
gathered, if not in the original abundance, still in ample measure. Systems of myth, 


3 Loc. cit. xiii. 
4 Ibid. go. 
5 This JOURNAL 1: 2, 1888. 
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rituals, feasts, sacred customs, games, songs, tales, exist in such profusion that vol- 
umes would be required to contain the lore of each separate tribe.* 


Folklore was developing in France and on the rest of the Continent, in 
much the same manner as it was in England. In 1885, when Count de Puy- 
maigre published a work that took the name of our discipline for its title, 
folklore was well established there as a field of scholarly investigation. 
Puymaigre, like others who preceded and followed him, recorded his con- 
ception of the nature of the discipline and its ends. What does the word 
folklore mean, he asks? “Si l’on ouvre un dictionnaire anglo-francais,” he 
replies, ‘on y voit que folk signifie gens, monde, et lore, doctrine, legon, savoir.” 
“C'est vague,” he continues, 
mais si l’adresse 4 un initié, on apprend que folk-lore ... comprehend dans ses huit 
lettres les poésies populaires, les traditions, les contes, les légendes, les croyances, les 
superstitions, les usages, les divinettes, les proverbes, enfin tout ce qui concern les 
nations, leur passé, leur vie, leurs opinions.’ 


The chapters that follow the introductory discussion, however, treat entirely 
of the songs and tales of Western Europe, particularly France and Italy, 
of the Middle Ages as well as of modern times. Here, as in the American 
scene, we witness how folklorists, continuing to define folklore in terms of the 
study of popular customs and beliefs as well as of tales and other literary 
forms, were in practice devoting themselves more and more to either one 
or the other aspect of the discipline—that is, to oral literary forms or to the 
customs of the people. 

The reasons for reorganizing the British Folk-Lore Society in 1890 is 

explained in an unsigned Editorial in the first volume of the periodical of the 
new society, Folk-Lore, which incorporated the earlier Folk-Lore Journal and 
the Archaeological Review. After recognizing the ‘‘continual widening of its 
meaning and its reference” folklore had undergone since 1846, this editorial 
continued as follows: 
It was confined at first to the unconsidered trifles of popular thought and usage that 
go to make up the bulk of such books as Brand’s (or rather Bourn’s) Popular Antiqui- 
ties. But it was soon found that these were only to be explained, if explained at all, 
by comparison with the larger and more definite products of the popular mind—the 
folk-tale, the folk-song, and the folk-institution—which in their turn formed the raw 
material, the protoplasm as it were, out of which Literature itself and the Institutions 
of the State were evolved. 


With the amalgamation of the two societies, under a single direction, there 
were joined the presentation of the work of one in ‘institutional archaeology” 
and of the other in ‘‘Folk-lore properly so-called,’’ together with “cognate 
studies’ in Comparative Mythology and Religion, Romance, Ethnography 
and Archaeology. 

It is unnecessary to trace further attempts to define and delimit the field 
of folklore, for they but register changes of detail in the principal themes of 

® Ibid. 5. 

7 Le comte de Puymaigre, Folk-Lore (Paris, 1885) 1. 

* Op. cit. 2. 
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earlier presentations. Certain developments elsewhere may, however, be 
mentioned, which are to be examined in national terms, because in various 
countries the study of folklore has always been marked by a strong national- 
istic emphasis, and its investigation, often conducted under governmental 
subsidies, has been focused on local or regional areas within specific domains. 
As Lindgren, in her admirable summary of the growth and present status of 
folkloristic studies® has shown, folklorists have always been concerned more 
with studies of the folk literary forms, beliefs and behavior found among 
their own peoples, conveniently at hand, than with studies conducted in far 
lands.!° 

In national terms, then, we find that in Germany, Volkskunde has from 
the beginning been treated as a subject of far wider scope than the folklore of 
England, dealing not only with folkliterature and other popular types of 
behavior and institutions, but also with local variants in peasant house-types, 
dress and ornamentation, and with language, law and religion. Thus, in the 
introduction to the first volume of the journal of the Vereins fiir Volkskunde, 
the editor, in describing the materials with which his journal is to deal, 
quotes approvingly an earlier definition by Reinhold Kéhler, which differ- 
entiates Volkskunde from folklore in these terms: ‘‘Volkskunde bedeutet die 
Kunde vom Volk oder iiber das Volk; sie umfasst also auch die Kunde des 
Folk-lore, aber sie ist nicht selbst Folk-lore.”’ ‘‘Mit vollem Recht,’’ adds the 
editor, “hat R. Kéhler hervorgehoben, dass Folklore nur eine Abteilung der 
Volkskunde ist, und dass diese einen viel weiteren Umfang hat als jene.’"! 

Conceptualized as inclusively was the earlier Scandinavian view of folklore, 
but a separation of materials bearing on the modes of life of the people from 
folkliterature has since taken place. Today the study of regional differences in 
house-types, dress, or cuisine, are classified as “‘folk-life’”’ or “‘Nordic Ethnol- 
ogy.”’ The work of the Finnish school has, of course, concerned itself almost 
entirely with the literary forms of folk expression, studied on the broadest 
comparative basis. 

In the Latin countries, both of Europe and the New World, the concept of 
the scope of folklore varies between the limits set by the English and the 
German views. The French position is set forth by van Gennep in his Manuel 
de Folklore Francais and other works, of which the most succinct statement 
is contained in a small brochure he published a year or two before this 
larger work appeared. He says: 


Le folklore n’est donc pas, comme on s’imagine, la simple collection de petits faits 


° E. J. Lindgren, The Collection and Analysis of Folk-Lore, Chap. XIV in The Study of 
Society (Bartlett, Ginsberg, Lindgren and Thouless, eds. London, 1939) 328 ff. 

10 For an outstanding expression of this point of view see Béaloideas, The Journal of the 
Folklore of Ireland 1: 4, 1927. 

An even more striking example, which brings to the fore the problem of the political impli- 
cations of national interest in folklore, is to be found in the recent decree issued by the Inter- 
ventor of the Argentine National Council of Education on 15 September, 1945, creating a 
“Comisién de Folklore y Nativismo,”’ and the speech of Dr. Ataliva Herrera in explaining the 
reasons for its action. Folklore y Nativismo en la Ensefianza Primaria, Consejo Nacional de 
Educacion, Republica Argentina, 1945. 

1K, Weinhold, Zur Einleitung, Zeitschrift des Vereins fiir Volkskunde 1: 1-10, 1891. 
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disperates et plus ou moins curieux ou amiusants: c’est une science synthétique, qui 
s’occupe spécialement des paysans et de la vie rurale, et de ce qui en subsiste dans 
les milieux industriels et urbains. 


He throws his net wide indeed: 


Le folklore touche donc a l'économie politique, 4 l'histoire des institutions, 4 celle du 
droit, de la littérature, et de l’art, a la technologie, etc., sans pourtant se confondre 
avec ces disciplines, qui étudient davantage les faits eux-mémes que dans leur ré- 
action avec les milieux ou ils évoluent.'? 


These are studied, he goes on to say, not only in their quality as survivals, 
but as phenomena of the present. He makes plain his scorn of the “‘tradition- 
nistes,’’ who restrict their subject to the study of tales and legends, or beliefs 
and observances, or the practice of sorcery. His view has prevailed among 
French folklorists, as is to be seen from the agenda of the International 
Folklore Congress in Paris in 1937, where such topics as the traditional 
building-types of France, and “‘all kinds of traditional agricultural practices,” 
received considerable attention." 

Equal scope is given folklore by various writers“ in Argentina (and else- 
where in Spanish America), and this position is concurred in by Boggs in 
various recent papers in Latin-American journals. In addition to mythology, 
legends, folktales, music, dances and popular festivals, the study of architec- 
tural forms, foodstuffs, native technology, and beliefs touching all aspects of 
life are included. The Brazilian Folklore Society holds to a similar position, 
and in stating its field of interest it includes under “superstitions” such 
subheads as “‘house,” “‘Iabor,’”’ ‘‘social life,’’ ‘‘social communication,” and 
‘religion.’ The treatment of Negro folklore by Ramos is, however, devoted 
almost entirely to religious life, festivals, dances and songs, and thus follows 
the Anglo-European conception of the subject.!7 And the Mexican student, 
Alfonso Villa Rojas, in differentiating folklore from ethnology, has recently 
stated that “‘la literatura oral es el foco central de su atencién.”’ In his opinion, 
the cultural setting of oral literature is essential for the folklorist to under- 
stand and, if necessary, to study as a means to achieving the fullest compre- 
hension of his materials, but it should not be his primary concern.!8 

The several quotations cited, even though they are no more than a sparse 
sampling of views, show clearly how perennial has been the problem of 
definition and delimitation of the scope of folklore. Let us, then, further 
explore the questions so often posed, by enquiring whether our difficulties 
may not have arisen out of the ambiguities inherent in the dual mandate we 
have traditionally accepted to study both ‘‘folkliterature’”’ and ‘‘folk custom.” 


2 Arnold van Gennep, Le Folklore (Paris, 1924) 29. 

8 Stith Thompson, op. cit. 866. 

4 Cf. J. Imbelloni, Concepto y Praxis del Folklore como Ciencia (Buenos Aires, 1943), pas- 
sim; and the decree creating a Commission on Folklore and Nativism, loc. cit. 13. 

%R. S. Boggs, Clasificacién del Folklore (Folklore Americas 4: 1-8, 1944); see also, ibid. 
Folklore: Materials, Science, Art (loc. cit. 2: 1-8, 1943). 

16 Sociedade Brasileira de Folk-Lore, Plano Geral dos Inqueritos (Natal, 1942). 

17 A. Ramos, O Folklore Negro do Brasil (Rio de Janeiro, 1935). 

18 Significado y Valor Prdctico del Folklore (America Indigena 5: 295-302, 1945) 297. 
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In reexamining this mandate, and these ambiguities, we may profit by 
calling upon some of the findings that the study of human culture, of which 
folklore is but one manifestation, now make available to us, probing anew 
some of the assumptions that today can be seen to have been implicit in the 
original term “‘folk-lore.’’ For these assumptions have been continuously 
accepted, if not always followed, in the researches of the folklorists who, 
despite the dilemma they have faced, have succeeded, over the century just 
ending, in welding our discipline firmly into the structure of scientific scholar- 
ship. 

We turn again, then, to the letter of William Thoms, and especially to that 
passage in which he bespeaks the aid of the Editors of The Athenaeum “in 
garnering the few ears... scattered over that field which our forefathers 
might have gathered a goodly crop’’—the field known as Popular Antiquities 
or Popular Literature, which he suggests be called ‘‘by a good Saxon com- 
pound, Folk-Lore—the Lore of the Peopie.’’ In this passage the word ‘‘Anti- 
quities’’ may be said to be an antecedent to our discipline that has harassed 
many a folklorist. 

Indeed, because of the patent origin of folklore in antiquarianism, we find 
many European folklorists, and some Americans, who to this day preface 
their writings by stressing the systematic or scholarly or synthesizing nature 
of the discipline; uneasy under the charge that we merely dally with the 
curiosities of life, and do not study problems of weight and moment. Thus 
Wright, in a little book on the folklore of England, finds it necessary to 
sketch how, “Folklore ... has evolved from a record of old women’s chat- 
ter and rustic festivals . . . ’’ and to cite a quotation from Andrew Lang to the 
effect that, ‘‘what we call folklore . . . which to many seems trivial, to many 
seems dull ... may become the most attractive and serious of sciences.’’ 

In the American scene, the problem posed by the antiquarian point of view 
in folklore was, however, but peripheral. We may recall how, in founding our 
Society, a place of first importance was given to the collection of Indian lore 
which, it was stated, existed “in such profusion that volumes would be 
required to contain the lore of each separate tribe.’’ There was no need for 
antiquarian research here. Among the Indians were to be found no customs 
that called for probing into nooks and crannies so as to recover curious items 
forgotten in the development of an evolving civilization; here was a living 
body of materials, at hand for the gathering, in living form. 

Let us glance at the opening paragraph of a review written in 1898 by 
W. W. Newell, the first Editor of our JouRNAL, of Dennett’s Folk-Lore of the 
Fjort, a publication of the Folk-Lore Society, which shows with greater 
clarity than could any analysis at second hand what the presence of the 
Indian in America meant in shaping the conceptualization of our discipline, 
even for American folklorists whose primary concerns were far removed from 
anthropological studies. ‘‘The appearance of the present volume,’’ Newell 
begins, “is likely to end a long and animated controversy in regard to the 
proper use of the term ‘folk-lore.’ ’’ He then elaborates the point: 


It is not many years since the Folk-lore Society officially defined that word to repre- 
19 A. R. Wright, English Folklore (New York, n. d.) 11-12. 
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sent only survivals of prehistoric usage and Lelief among races in an advanced stage 
of culture. On the other hand, it was pointed out in this JouRNAL that such limited 
definitions would render the term of very little use to countries possessing a stock of 
genuinely savage tradition, and that, whatever might have been the original signifi- 
cance, common usage has now determined its employment in a wider sense, namely, 
as coextensive with oral tradition. Circumstances have so far wrought in favor of 
this contention, that we now see The Folk-lore Society abandoning the restriction 
itself had created, and issuing the work in which the term “‘folk-lore’’ is made to in- 
clude the myths, stories, legends, pious beliefs, and religious practices of the most 
savage African tribes. This authoritative employment of the word will settle the 
question, and for the future make it agreed that the study and collection of folk-lore 
means the study and collection of oral traditions of every sort, in all stages of culture 
with the enveloping atmosphere of usage and conduct. The writer of this notice can- 
not but take a lively gratification in such issue of the argument.”° 


Newell was entirely correct; his position had been conceded him. Yet 
difficulties soon appeared. For if folklore was to be ‘‘coextensive with oral 
tradition,”’ then its study ‘‘in countries possessing a stock of genuinely savage 
tradition’”” must encompass nothing less than the totality of these cultures. 
The word “savage”’ sits curiously on our tongues today, but Newell meant 
by it what we call ‘primitive’? peoples, or better still peoples who, being 
nonliterate, receive and transmit all their knowledge orally. 

It is worthwhile to glance at certain facts that indicate how great was 
the change in point of view of European folklore. This can be done by 
considering how the conception of the discipline and its aims change in 
England during the quarter-century from 1885 to rgr1o. In 1887, Laurence 
Gomme was entirely conscious of the importance of knowing materials from 
native peoples—the Zulu, let us say, a tribe that he cites as an instance. Yet 
he insists that the focus of the folklorist’s interest must be centered on the 
study of custom in terms of an “‘outlook from civilization to savagedom,”’ the 
study of ‘‘savage’’ traditions to take a place quite secondary. This is apparent 
in his definition, which describes folklore as ‘‘the comparison and identifica- 
tion of the survivals of archaic beliefs, customs, and traditions in modern 
ages.’"*! This is to be contrasted to the concept and treatment of folklore in 
Miss Burne’s Handbook, published in the same series as Gomme’s Handbook 
fifteen years after Newell’s review.”2 Miss Burne’s text ranges from the 
English countryside to tribes of Africa, Australia and the Americas, while 
her ‘‘Questionary”’ moves literally from the heavenly bodies to the earth, then 
to its vegetable and animal worlds, until it reaches human beings, when it 
considers the ‘‘things made by man,” his soul, the supernatural beings he 
worships, his social and political life, the rites that mark his existence as an 
individual, his occupations and industries, his calendar, his festivals and 
finally his stories, songs and ballads.” 

In this country, with characteristic pragmatism, the problem of handling 


20 This JOURNAL 11: 302, 1898. 

* George Laurence Gomme, Handbook of Folklore (Publications Folk-Lore Society 20: 
3-5, 1887). 

2 C. S. Burne (ed.), Handbook of Folklore (ibid. 73, 1913). 

% Op. cit. 301-43. 
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materials from peoples without written languages was not discussed at great 
length. Rather did it come to be taken for granted that we would leave to the 
domain of ethnography the study of the economic, social, and political in- 
stitutions of nonliterate peoples, their religion, and their art—and in certain 
contexts even their games and dances. We, as folklorists, found ourselves 
quite occupied with that portion of such cultures—vast, indeed, as the 
founders of our Society had perceived—that may be termed their literary 
aspects, if the designation for want of another may be applied to the myths, 
tales, proverbs and riddles of peoples who are not literate. And this, it is to be 
observed, also occurred a few years ago in Europe, when “the two very im- 
portant publications . . . for dealing internationally with folklore problems, 
... ‘Folk’ and... ‘Folkliv’ ” were amalgamated so that 


the two sides of our activity, ethnology and folklore proper, together covering the 
whole domain of the material, social and mental life, are both assured of a platform. 


This was emphasized by the assistance the editor of the new consolidated 
journal, Folk-Liv, was to have ‘‘of representatives of the Association for 
European Ethnology and Folklore and of the Committee of the Congrés 
International de Folklore.’ 

In the United States, the earlier informal division of labor that applied in 
the study of primitive peoples had a further consequence, achieved equally 
with little discussion and certainly without controversy. The convention that 
folklore is essentially folkliterature began to pervade the study of other 
groups, notably those in our own society where the rubric of oral tradition by 
no means encompasses the totality of their ways of life. Tales, proverbs, 
riddles, games and songs came to receive the most concentrated attention 
from folklorists in studies of such groups. Not that the other types of materials 
were ignored. Many substantial contributions to the study of folk custom 
continued to be made. But if you will page through recent volumes of our 
JOURNAL, or of such other American publications as the Southern Folklore 
Quarterly, or the Publications of the Texas Folk-Lore Society, to name but 
two, and compare these with the contemporary issues of British or Con- 
tinental journals devoted to folklore, you will be struck by the disparity in 
space allotted to the study of folk custom as against the literary forms of 
folk-expression. The European weighting of folk custom will give to the 
American folklorist a feeling almost of reading a journal devoted to another 
discipline than his own. Or, for example, compare the two short paragraphs 
given to a discussion of folk custom with the several pages devoted to folk- 
literature in the article on folklore in the Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences, 
where stress on the former aspect of our discipline might be most logically 
expected.” 

We may approach the problem of the antiquarian influence from yet 
another point of view. It will be recalled that in most of the earlier statements 
about the aims and materials of folklore that were quoted, mention was made 
of its value as a means of reconstructing the story of the development of 
mankind. The peasants, in the isolation of their rural setting, were held to be 


% Jan de Vries, Introduction (Folk-Liv 1, 1938) 8-9. 
% R. Benedict, loc. cit., s. v. “Folklore.” 
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continuing instances of our own past modes of existence. Their customs were 
believed to be living examples of the life our ancestors lived, to reach back 
into the dim past—even to prehistoric times; theirs were survivals of con- 
ventions that once had full meaning, but were now only vestigial.” 

These survivals, the objects of folkloristic study, were thus treated as non- 
functioning beliefs and modes of behavior. ‘‘Within all human societies,” 
declares Miss Burne in her Handbook, that contains one of the most recent 
summaries of this position and one of the clearest, 
whether savage or civilized, we may naturally expect to find old beliefs, old customs, 
old memories, which are relics of an unrecorded past. Such sayings and doings, wher- 


ever found, .. . have this common “‘note,”’ that they are sanctioned and perpetuated 
... simply by habit and tradition. And the scientific study of folklore consists in 
bringing modern scientific methods . . . to bear upon forms of Tradition, just as they 


have been brought to bear upon other phenomena. 


She then tells how the systematic study of folklore began when it was re- 
marked that, ‘‘among the less cultured inhabitants ...of Europe’’ there 
existed a ‘‘vast body of curious beliefs, customs and stories . . . essentially 
the property of the unlearned and backward portion of the community.” 
It was found, she continues, that “savage and barbaric nations” had similar 
customs, which gave rise to the hypothesis that they represent derivations 
from earlier states of society. ‘“‘They have accordingly received the technical 
name of ‘survivals’,’’ she says, ‘‘and the establishment of the existence of 
‘survival in culture’ as an observable phenomenon may be taken as the first- 
fruits of the scientific study of folklore.’’?” 

This doctrine of survivals, however, has today quite succumbed to the 
critical analysis to which it has been subjected during the past three decades. 
To regard the ‘‘savage’’ as our “‘contemporary ancestor,’’ and except where 
we are able to establish an historic relationship to equate the customs or 
beliefs of nonliterate folk, or the institutionalized expressions of these beliefs 
with habits that existed in the past of our own society, we know to be a futile 
exercise. More than this, there does not exist in human experience a survival 
in the classical sense of a non-functioning carry-over of custom, ‘‘sanctioned 
and perpetuated .. . simply by habit and tradition.’’ All human custom is 
meaningful; nothing without some living value survives in any culture. 
Retentions of custom—a better word logically and psychologically than 
survivals, by the way—are present in great number in all cultures. But the 
essential quality of the phenomenon of retention is its complementary at- 
tribute, reinterpretation; and the study of reinterpretation discloses that new 
meaning is invariably poured into the molds of earlier forms. There is no more 
fascinating study than this; but nothing could be farther removed from the 
original intent that prompted the study of “‘survivals.”’ 

The field of Negro folklore may be taken as an illustration of how the 
analysis of folk custom from an antiquarian point of view has gradually 
diminished, in favor of continuing research in folkliterature. The early issues 
of our JOURNAL carry almost as many contributions bearing on Negro folk 


**The most complete discussion of this concept is contained in Margaret T. Hodgen’s 
important work, The Doctrine of Survivals (London, 1936). 
27 Op. cit. 2. 
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custom as of stories, proverbs, riddles and songs. In recent numbers, however, 
Negro folk custom is almost not represented at all. The reason becomes clear 
when we analyze the problems that faced the student. For Negro folk customs 
when approached as ‘‘survivals,” not only yield limited data, but theoreti- 
cally neither pose nor answer the classical questions. What is the problem to 
be investigated? These materials do not throw any light on the childhood of 
man, as survivals of European peasant custom were believed to do. They 
are the retentions of ways of behavior that have been forcibly suppressed by 
the circumstance of slavery. If one wished to utilize the comparative method 
to investigate the origins of a given custom, one could do much better in 
Africa, where the counterpart of what is to be found in the New World can 
be studied in undiluted form. 

The only other problem that might have been investigated was ruled out 
by the very nature of the philosophy of culture that underlay the antiquarian 
approach, which viewed folk custom as a collection of cultural curios to be 
preserved as are such museum specimens as early cooking vessels, or models 
of sailing ships. But when the concept of survival is replaced by that of 
retention, and the operation of the reinterpretative process is taken into full 
account, then, instead of a catalogue of the quaint in Negro life—or that of 
any other folk—the opportunity is at hand to make investigations of how 
custom is altered under diverse conditions of change in cultural setting and, 
if we are concerned with studies of the Negro how human beings under the 
most frustrating conditions yet succeed in expressing prior belief in new 
forms to achieve meaningful integration in a new way of life. 

Two presentations of Louisiana Negro folk custom that appeared in our 
JoURNAL many years apart may be compared, with these two methods of 
approach to folkloristic materials in mind. The comparison is the more 
striking since both students were essentially concerned with presenting their 
data and not with questions of theory or method. The first is by Alcée 
Fortier,?* whose studies contributed so greatly to our knowledge of Louisiana 
folkliterature. This is a series of almost unrelated jottings, of what the 
Negroes did before their liberation from slavery on New Year’s Day, or when 
the last cane was cut, items of vodun (voudoux) worship, and ‘‘supersti- 
tions.”’ Forty-three years later, Zora Hurston published her account of 
vodun in New Orleans.?® Here these customs are presented as part of the 
living beliefs of the people, with full descriptions of the rites in which the 
student had participated, and other information which, by implication at 
least, tells how these beliefs are related to other phases of the existence of the 
believers. 

Once again, as in the study of Indian customs, our materials on the Negro 
have been found to lead into many paths. As one who has by the exigencies 
of a scientific problem found himself exploring some of them, I can testify how 
remote from any problems, materials, or methods conceived by anyone to 
fall within the scope of folklore this study may lead the student. The analysis 
of Negro folk custom from a point of view that regards any form of customary 


28 Customs and Superstitions in Louisiana (This JoURNAL 1: 136-40, 1888). 
2® Hoodoo in America (ibid. 44: 317-417, 1931). 
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behavior as fulfilling a living function for the people who manifest it, calls 
upon history, ethnology, psychology, sociology, linguistics; it is not chance 
that the only systematic study of Negro folk custom was made by a sociolo- 
gist."° What could be, and had been studied with insight and profit in terms 
of the problems and methods of folklore, were the literary aspects of Negro 
tradition. And, as has been pointed out for American studies in general, this 
has continued with undiminished vigor. 

There is yet another reason why the ‘‘folk custom”’ approach has come to 
have progressively less interest for folklorists. This again concerns terminol- 
ogy, in this instance the implications of the use of the word “‘supersti- 
tion.”*? What is a superstition? As commonly interpreted, it designates some 
belief that is outside institutionalized creeds; at the least a very poor relation 
of dogma, or scientific fact. The dictionary definition stresses the irrational 
character of a superstition, and qualifies it as arising out of ignorance. Yet 
today we know that most of belief is irrational, while ignorance is itself a 
matter of cultural definition, varying with time and place. Perhaps as good a 
definition of the word as has been made is that once given by the late Edward 
Sapir—a definition that lacks nothing of penetration for all its simplicity of 
statement. ‘‘A superstition,’’ he said, ‘‘is a belief that is frayed at the cuffs 
and out at the elbows.” 

Again, the earlier students of custom who used superstition to mean ir- 
rational beliefs of ignorant peoples were also the ones to define the ‘‘folk”’ in 
terms of quaint peasantry and backward savages. Both usages reflected the 
intellectual climate of the day. But that climate of thought has changed in the 
past hundred years. In the field of folklore, we now recognize that ‘‘super- 
stition’’ is a segment of custom, and as such is a sociological, an historical, 
a psychological, an ethnographic phenomenon; and that the study of such 
materials calls for techniques that we, as folklorists, have not taken time to 
develop. If we refuse to consider ‘‘the folk’’ as quaint, or backward, or ig- 
norant, but use the term to designate any people or any class in any society 
that as a group exhibit identifiably distinctive modes of life; if we then 
concentrate our efforts on the study of their literary expression, folklore 
becomes a field concerned with realities of life and not with the relics of a 
dead past. “If folklore is old wine in new bottles,’ Botkin remarks in the 
introduction to his work on American folklore, “it is also new wine in old 
bottles.” Or, again, 

What makes a thing folklore is not only that you have heard it before yet want to 
hear it again, because it is different, but also because you want to tell it again because 
it is anybody’s property.* 

Certainly many important problems await us if we approach the folk- 
expression of the peoples in our society as that of any other people. We will be 
as concerned with the tales of Little Audrey who, as we all know, ‘laughed 
and laughed,” or Mickey Mouse and Donald Duck, as we will be with Uncle 

*° N. N. Puckett, Folk Beliefs of the Southern Negro (Chapel Hill, 1926). 

* For an analysis of this concept see A. Lesser, Superstition (Journal of Philosophy 28: 617- 


28, 1931). 
2B. A. Botkin, A Treasury of American Folklore (1944) xxi-xxii. 
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Remus or Reynard the Fox. In these terms, the nonsense tales about psy- 
chiatrists that go the rounds of University faculty clubs are “lore” and the 
intellectuals who tell them are a ‘‘folk.’’ There is a wealth of folk materials to 
be gathered from urban as well as rural centers, from the soldiers back from 
the war, from the farmers, the miners, the mechanics, or college men and 
women, all of whom have their “‘lore.”” We may even come to recognize that 
songs from Tin Pan Alley become a part of the lore of a people—written, 
yes, but not read by most of those who create and sing new variants in words 
and music.* 

For the folktale, with its independent variables of incident, character and 
plot offers prime materials for the study of how the human mind can play 
with a theme; the riddle and proverb, aside from their importance in com- 
parative study, afford insight into the values and drives that give purpose to 
the life of a people. Problems of distribution, of historical analysis of origin, 
such as have been sketched by Thompson,* or the literary problems faced 
by the tellers of tales in various societies, as shown by Benedict in her study 
of Zuni mythology,® are all at hand for the undivided attention of folklorists. 

In urging that we explicitly recognize the study of oral literature as our 
primary concern, it must be made plain also that this in no way implies that 
these other, equally important and equally honorable, aspects of what was 
once our area of interest, should be cut off or neglected. Some day, like com- 
parative musicology, in the development of which we have so substantially 
aided, the study of folk custom will stand on its own methodological feet, 
attacking its special problems with the effectiveness that will come from a 
methodology especially suited to its requirements. Until then, students of 
folk custom must continue to have open to them all the avenues of expression 
that they have had in the past. But as has been recognized in certain Euro- 
pean countries, it should not be lost sight of that their materials, problems 
and methods differ so greatly from the materials, problems and methods of 
those who study folkliterature that this difference moves from the category 
of a difference of degree to one of kind. 


Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


%3 Cf. the illuminating discussion of the nature of folk-music by Charles Seeger, in his paper, 
Oral and written traditions in the Americas (Bulletin of the Pan-American Union 79: 290-93, 
341-4, May, June 1945). 

% Op. cit. 868-73. 

% R. Benedict, Introduction to Zuni Mythology (Columbia University Contributions to 
Anthropology 21: 1, 2, 1935) xxix ff. 
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THE PROBLEMS OF FOLKLORE* 
By ARCHER TAYLOR 


The problems of folklore are a very large subject, and I shall deal with it 
only in a general way. Indeed, my interest will lie primarily in the way of 
looking at this subject. I shall choose an old-fashioned procedure, which (I am 
told) is also the procedure of the modern newspaper reporter. When the 
medieval student was assigned a theme on which he was expected to write 
he received a word or proverb and the instructions to treat it systematically 
by asking: Who? What? When? Where? How? By what means? To what 
end? and so on. These questions forced him to organize his knowledge and 
quickly brought him to its boundaries. If we ask these questions tonight, we 
shall soon learn what we know and where the gaps in our knowledge are. 


* * * * 


What, then, is folklore? We might reply with such a dictionary definition 
as ‘Material that has been handed on by tradition.” It is, in other words, the 
lore of the folk and not the learning in books. We have not come very far. Let 
us ask, then: What material? We might answer: Things, words, music, ideas 
(that is, customs and beliefs). We have arrived at a somewhat novel formula- 
tion and can linger over it for a moment. Since I shall not deal again with 
the folklore of things, I shall point out some examples. The shape of houses, 
the form of villages (the New England village centering on the commons, 
the long street of the Western town), tools, conventional ornamentation like 
the Walls of Troy border, the swastika, the patterns used in quilting— 
all these things are materials handed on by tradition. They are, in short, 
folklore. They are suitable subjects, therefore, for us to collect and study. 
Once we have recognized their existence, we perceive with the same glance 
how little attention has been given to them. 

Let us turn now to those materials which are more generally recognized 
as folklore, to materials preserved in words. What folklore is preserved in 
words? Songs, tales, riddles, proverbs, names. All! of these are handed on by 
tradition and are therefore folklore and represent materials which members 
of this Society collect and study. Since I shall not comment again on the 
traditional aspects of name-giving, let me deal briefly with them here. Let 
me ask: What names are handed on traditionally? The answer might be: 
the names of places. Scholars are now giving them abundant attention. But 
place names are not the only names in circulation. There are traditional names 
of persons, both seriously meant family and Christian names, as well as 
whimsical or satirical nicknames and sobriquets. These, too, are adequately 
studied, although more could be done, especially in the collection and in- 
terpretation of nicknames. Finally, there are the names of animals. It is to 
these that I would direct your attention. The names of dogs are handed on by 
tradition. I am not thinking of names given to champions of the breed in 
kennels and dog shows. I am thinking of Rover, and Spot, and Sport, and the 


* Read at the Fifty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Folklore Society, December 
28, 1945. 
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old-fashioned Towser. What are these names? I cannot tell you, for I cannot 
cite a collection of them. What are the traditional names of cows? Bossie and 
Sukie come to mind, but are there others? Do cats have similar traditional 
names? What domestic animals are not given names? I cannot tell you and 
I do not know who can tell you. As far as I can see, we have already reached 
the limits of our knowledge. 

Let me ask similar questions about songs. What songs are there? Perhaps 
the simplest answer is according to singers and listeners, that is to say, there 
are songs for adults and songs for children. Let me pass over the first group, 
to which I shall return in another connection, and take up children’s songs, 
What children’s songs are there? Here again I can give you no satisfactory 
answer. I can remind you of counting-out rhymes (Eeny-meeny-miny-mo), 
of historical verse (Three children went a-sliding on the ice), of rhymes to 
dandle a child on one’s knee (Ride a cock horse to Banbury Cross), of narra- 
tives (Little Jack Horner sat in the corner; Jack and Jill went up the hill) 
of whimsicalities (Hey diddle diddle, the cat and the fiddle), of enumerations 
of the fingers or the parts of the face (This little pig went to market; or the 
chinchopper rhyme), of divinations (Rich man, poor man, beggar man, thief; 
One I love, two I love, three I love, I say). These varieties readily occur to me, 
but there are many more, I am sure, that I have not named. We might 
discover them by comparing the varieties of children’s songs found in other 
countries. In Germany, for example, we find mocking songs based on proper 
names, ordinarily on fairly common, Christian names. On looking more 
closely at the stock of English songs we find 


Georgy Porgy, puddin’ and pie, 
Kissed the girls and made them cry. 


This is, I venture to guess, one of the rare English instances of a rhyme based 
on a Christian name, attributable to any child of that same name. Someone 
will add: 

Jo, Jo, riding down to Buffalo, 


which has not found its way into Mother Goose. By asking a very simple 
question we have discovered that there does not appear to be any adequate 
list of the kinds of children’s songs. In other words, no one has ever taken 
Mother Goose apart to arrange the songs in categories. 

Once this were done, we could follow with the very simple question: What 
is a lullaby? I cannot tell you, although I think immediately of 


Rockaby, baby, in the treetop. 


I cannot tell you what the essential characteristics of a lullaby are. I think of 
this illustration because Gene Stratton Porter wrote somewhere that a 
lullaby contained a sudden shock, both in the text and in the music: The baby 
falls from the treetop. I am more than doubtful about this generalization, 
but leave it with you to meditate upon. What do we expect to find in a 
lullaby, what do we occasionally find in a lullaby, and what do we never find 
in a lullaby? These are simple questions, but I cannot give you the answers. I 
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might once have given you half of the answers. One of the best course papers 
ever submitted to me consisted of ten short sentences, representing (quite 
literally) ten weeks of work. These ten sentences told what we might expect 
to find in the musical text of a lullaby, what one rarely found there, and what 
one never found there. The student who gave me the paper pointed out, in- 
terestingly enough, that Brahms did not conform completely to the canonical 
requirements of the folk-lullaby. Before I received the promised final draft 
of the ten sentences, the student came to me in glee at having found the 
musical texts of some Spanish lullabies. These differed considerably from the 
German lullabies. In order to work out the contrast, she promised to give me 
the paper “‘a little later.’” And now after the lapse of almost fifteen years, I 
have small hope of ever seeing the best paper ever submitted to me. Setting 
aside my regrets, I call your attention to the fact that a series of simple 
questions regarding the musical text of lullabies disclosed almost immediately 
much that had never been seen before. 

We might consider the question What? in another way. Should one ask 
what is a marchen, the readiest answer is perhaps ‘“‘a story in Grimms’ 
Household Tales.’’ Should one ask, What is a ballad?, the answer is almost 
certain to be: ‘A text in Child’s English and Scottish Popular Ballads.” In 
other words, a standard collection of examples of a particular type of folklore 
represents a definition of that type. It is both helpful and injurious to the 
study of a type to have such standard collections. There does not seem to 
exist a standard collection of riddles, and the lack of such a collection ex- 
plains, at least in part, the neglect of riddles. The general recognition of the 
high merits of Grimms’ Household Tales and Child’s Ballads—merits which 
are reinforced by generous comparative notes—has ensured the wide use of 
these books and has stimulated scholars to enlarge upon the information 
collected in them and to draw more and more inferences from it. Such stimu- 
lation of scholarship is altogether healthy. When, however, it results in the 
neglect of materials not represented in such standard collections we cannot 
but call the result unfortunate. There is very good hunting in those areas 
which the standard collections have not covered. For example, the brothers 
Grimm paid very little attention to the cumulative story. The only instance 
that I recall in the Household Tales is the Horseshoe Nail: For the want of a 
nail the shoe was lost, for the want of a shoe the horse was lost, for the want 
of a horse the man was lost, for the want of a man the battle was lost. There 
are, I believe, no instances of rounds or circular tales in the Household Tales. 
Yet such inventions as “It was a dark and stormy night. The robbers were 
sitting around the campfire. The oldest robber turned to the youngest robber 
and said, ‘Tell us a story.’ The youngest robber began, ‘It was a dark and 
stormy night. The robbers were sitting around the campfire’”’ are current in 
oral tradition today. Nor did the brothers Grimm include endless tales. When 
our attention is once directed to these curious types, we soon learn how little 
is known about them. In short, we do not yet know what tales—that is to 
say, what types of tales—exist. We are like a botanist who has made a random 
collection of plants from a jungle. He will continue to find new species until 
he makes a systematic classification of what he has gathered. 
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But I must not linger over What is folklore? An abundance of unsolved 
problems has already presented itself. 

Should we take up the question Who?, we might ask Who hands on folklore? 
It has been generally taken for granted that only the illiterate transmit 
folklore. If folklore and book learning are contrasted, it is natural to assume 
that those who cannot read must be the persons chiefly concerned with 
folklore. But the handing on of traditional materials appears at every turn, 
To make my point, let me select illustrations from the most bookish of all 
groups: the college professor. What is academic dress but a survival of 
culture? A fashion transmitted by those who no longer have any understand- 
ing of its meaning. Or, let me choose an example about which I have some 
doubts. My doubts refer rather to the facts than to the idea that I am il- 
lustrating. I have been told that academic etiquette requires those in an 
academic procession not to keep step and thus to demonstrate their adherence 
to the principle of academic freedom. Whether this is true, I do not know. If 
it is really academic etiquette to avoid keeping in step, then we have an 
instance of the folklore of custom. 

Who hands on folklore? I return to the question. Are these people es- 
sentially and fundamentally different from us, who pride ourselves on a show 
of reason and logic? Levy-Bruhl thought so, and the author of At the Back 
of the Black Man’s Mind thought so, too. Sometimes we are told that folk- 
lore is prelogical. But is it? The chief logical principle in folklore is analogy. 
In folk medicine, it is called the principle of sympathetic magic. We are in- 
clined to look down our noses at a man who sees a similarity between a man 
and a tree and draws inferences from it. We can scarcely do so with good 
grace. Analogy is a very old method of reasoning—and is often dangerous to 
use. It underlies much of our own modern thinking. I can see but little differ- 
ence between the savage who equates a man and a tree and the modern 
statesman who tells us that “‘Asia wants...’ Neither Asia nor a tree has 
human qualities, and the result of equating them—unless we clearly perceive 
that we are using the principle of analogy with all its merit of yielding a 
quickly grasped picture and all its danger of leading to a false conclusion—is 
even more dangerous today than it was some thousands of years ago. In 
brief, the ‘“‘hunch,”” which we have heard praised recently as a means of 
scientific and experimental progress, differs very little from analogical reason- 
ing. It is confessedly prelogical. We do not need to imagine—indeed, we are 
wrong when we do imagine—that the processes of folklore are different from 
what goes on around us every day. 

How is folklore handed on? Antti Aarne set up a dozen statements regard- 
ing the changes which may occur in the transmission of folktales and en- 
deavored to apply them to the discovery of the history of the tale. What he 
said and did was not very new: Francis James Child had used the same 
principles in summarizing the variations in ballads and Gaston Paris and 
many others had turned them to use in writing the history of medieval 
stories. In other words, we do know how tales are transmitted. Probably the 
same rules are in force in the transmission of songs or proverbs or riddles, but 
modifications must be needed when we go from tales to these other types 
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of folklore. How, for example, are songs handed on? What changes occur? 
What changes are unusual? What elements are kept? What elements are 
lost? Such questions are not to be answered theoretically. Anyone can pick 
up Child’s Ballads and answer them, but no one has made the attempt. 

Or, we may make another application of the question: How is folklore 
handed on? How is material preserved by masses of people, how long does it 
endure, what is kept and what is lost? We have a good deal of pertinent in- 
formation, but no one has yet compared the results with what is known con- 
cerning mob psychology or with the principles of propaganda. Nor has any- 
one made the least effort, as far as I can see, to determine, if it is possible, 
how the folklore of things is transmitted. All of this is closely related to the 
more general psychological theory of remembering and forgetting. The hard 
theoretical and philosophical work has been done. It remains for us to apply 
it in the field of our special interests. I shall make only one general observa- 
tion about what we may expect to find. We are dealing with activities that 
are typically human and we shall find, I am sure, that the procedures are the 
same today as they were a thousand years ago. 

A closely allied question is By what means? By what means is folklore 
made? I do not have in mind the old and somewhat tiresome question of 
communal origins, but simpler questions of technique. What are the stylistic 
peculiarities of a type of folklore? By what means, for example, does a 
marchen tell its story? The question can be answered, at least superficially, 
by taking up Grimms’ Household Tales. We see that many of the tales begin 
“once upon a time... ,”” tell the life of the hero from his birth (which is often 
unusual in some of its circumstances), tell his adventures (which often occur 
in groups of three), and end with the hero’s successful marriage and endow- 
ment with half of the kingdom. But this formula does not serve to describe 
all of the tales in the Household Tales. To what ones does it not apply? Or, we 
may take one of these elements for further study. In what tales does the 
formula ‘‘once upon a time”’ occur and in what tales is it absent? Tales about 
ghosts do not use it. They do not begin, “Once upon a time there was a 
ghost at Jones’s house. ...’’ And I suspect that tales about giants differ 
very greatly in their technique from tales about ghosts. And finally, all of 
these ways of telling a story have very little in common with the technique 
of a ballad. 

Let me turn to another genre. What are the stylistic peculiarities of a 
riddle? In the sense that I am now using the term, a riddle is a comparison of 
an object to something entirely different. An egg is called a man in Humpty 
Dumpty, a candle is a girl in Little Nancy Etticoat, and teeth are horses in 
Thirty white horses in a row. We seem to see a general principle in operation: 
the objects compared belong to entirely different categories. A thing is 
compared to a person or an animal. But, this generalization is not always 
true—an egg is called a barrel that holds two kinds of wine or a house without 
doors or windows—and I am therefore sure that the general principle just 
given is an oversimplification. How, then, is this comparison made? No one 
has yet given an answer to this simple question. 

We can turn the analysis of the nature of the comparison in another direc- 
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tion. We see that the comparison always concerns externalities: it deals with 
the form and not the function of the object described. There are exceptions, 
as I am well aware, to this rule, but these exceptions are riddles of poor 
quality that have found almost no popular acceptance. The further con- 
sequences of this analysis will lead to study of the nature of definitions and 
also into some very interesting observations regarding the nature of the 
Binet-Simon tests. 

Or, let me take a third example of the analysis of technique. A ballad tells a 
story. So much we see at once. If we look a little closer, we see that a few 
ballads tell their story in a very peculiar way. “Edward,” ‘‘Lord Randall,” 
and one or two other ballads are entirely in dialogue. But this dialogue isa 
recital of what has occurred, not a conflict which develops the story before 
us. We know nothing about the origins, distribution, and history of this 
narrative device. We may look at the form of the ballad in another way. Itis 
readily seen that English ballads occur in three characteristic metrical forms: 
couplets composed of lines having seven accents each, quatrains in which 
these long lines have broken down into short lines of four and three accents 
and quatrains in which the short lines have been extended to lines with four 
accents with the result that the quatrain has four lines of equal length. We 
know that this represents the historical development, but we know nothing 
(as far as I can see) about the stylistic peculiarities of the three stages. I 
strongly suspect that ballads in couplets of long lines having seven accents 
have certain stylistic peculiarities. For instance, they do not have the nature 
introduction: ‘‘As I was out walking one morning in May.” 

Such questions about the technique of the genres of folklore are, I believe, 
readily grasped and readily solved with information available to all of us. 
Yet almost no one has tried to answer them. They lead on almost immediately 
to questions which I shall illustrate briefly in conclusion: When? and Where? 

When is not an easy question, since our materials are usually deficient 
and do not permit us to discover the answer. When was the nature introduction 
used in ballads? I believe that an answer could be found. When did mirchen 
employ the device of the threefold adventure? An answer will necessarily be 
in general terms,—not in years or even in centuries,—but in comparisons to 
older and younger forms. Some scholars have asserted that there is an older 
variety of tale in which incidents occur in pairs. “ 

Or, we may ask Where? Ballads are not sung everywhere, and where 
ballads are sung, lyric songs are comparatively rare. Ballads are sung in 
Piedmont, and lyric songs in Tuscany. Ballads are sung in northern Germany, 
and lyric songs in Bavaria and the Tyrol. Is this sort of contrast the general 
rule? Or, I might cite a curious riddle in dialogue: 


Where are you going, you crooked, twisting one? 
What business is it of yours, you bald pate? 


The answers are: River and meadow. Very few riddles of this sort are current 
in Europe, but they are found in considerable variety farther East. 

And so I might continue: Whence does a story or a stylistic device come? 
Why is it adopted or neglected? What purpose does it serve? The story of 
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Pygmalion was once an example of a magic transformation, but Bernard 
Shaw made it a sermon on social classes. If I have succeeded in my intention, 
I have left with you the thought that one can ask these questions and mull 
over them while sitting in a streetcar or railroad train. I hope that you will 
carry them to divert your attention from advertisements of cosmetics and 
chewing gum. 


University of California 
Berkeley 4, California 





SOME NINETEENTH CENTURY SHANTIES* 


By JAMEs TAFT HATFIELD 


In the year 1886 I crossed the Atlantic on the full-rigged bark Ahkera 
(548 tons) from Pensacola to Nice. No stops were made, and the passage took 
exactly eighty-four days. 

The working-crew consisted of eight strapping Jamaica Negroes. As to 
their shanties,! they followed, in general, the good old American and British 
traditions. 

The vessel (which had stood on dry land for two previous years, and had 
been stripped of all its copper sheathing) leaked like a basket, and there were 
almost continuous sessions at the pump; prevailing head-winds called for very 
frequent tacking; hauling the yards (as well as pumping) was always done to 
the rhythm of these songs. A few of the men were leaders in solo-parts; such a 
one would be exhorted by his mates to “‘sing up a scrap!” 

In recording this material, I do not attempt to rival large collections,’ but 


* The author of this study died a few days after it was submitted for publication. Proof has 
been read by Professor Hatfield’s daughter, Mrs. Anne Hatfield Owens, who worked with her 
father on the musical scoring of the shanties while the study was in preparation. The American 
Folklore Society is indebted to Mrs. Owens and to her sister, Mrs. Margaret Hatfield Swain, 
for advice concerning the MS, and for generous help with the expense of publishing the musical 
texts of the shanties. 

In answer to enquiries about the late Professor Hatfield’s techniques of recording the song 
texts, Mrs. Owens wrote as follows, under date of November 6, 1945: 

“Father was very much interested in the shanties which he learned in 1886, and several 
years ago made a record of his own rendition of some of them (which I have). Then lately, 
when he decided to write the article on shanties, he spent quite a bit of time with me at my 
piano reviewing and comparing them with others. 

“I do know that every melody was noted down on the spot. This was repeated over and 
over to me by Father, a man so precise and exact in every detail that I sincerely doubt if a 
single note could have been missed. I think that if you had known his particular devotion to 
accuracy you might visualize him as I do, standing on the deck of the ship beating out the 
measures methodically, pencil in hand, quite oblivious to the certain amusement of the crew. 
He told me that he often requested them to begin again and again until he could note the exact 
timing and melody. He stressed this point to me often, as we went over each melody, with the 
Colcord, Frothingham, etc., books lying open on my piano for comparison; and when I asked 
if one or another might have been similar to certain texts, and whether, because of this simi- 
larity, he might have inadvertently confused published texts with the original tunes forgotten 
during the years, he turned to me to say, ‘My dear, these are the original papers which I carried 
in my pocket on the boat. How could I forget tunes which are here in black and white?’ ” 


1 This spelling corresponds to the universal pronunciation, and is preferred by high authori- 
ties. 

2 The following collections are very useful: 

Joanna C. Colcord: Roll and Go (Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1924). Referred to as 
—- 

Robert Frothingham: Songs of the Sea and Sailors’ Chanteys (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1904). Referred to as ‘‘F.” 

John Masefield: A Sailor's Garland (New York: Macmillan, 1928). Referred to as ‘“M.” 

Laura Alexandrine Smith: The Music of the Waters (London: Kegan Paul, 1888). Referred 
to as “‘S.” 
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can at least vouch for the exact accuracy of the songs I took down. I had 
pienty of time to hear and verify them! Some are fragmentary; all differ from 
earlier recordings, where these exist. They probably represent the last vestiges 
of a by-gone era. The ship docked on July 23, 1886. While I have traveled 
much by. sea since then, I have never heard another shanty. 


I. BLOW A MAN DOWN 























From starboard to larboard away we will go! 
From larboard to starboard away we will go! 


O, hip, hip, hip, and away we will go! 
We'll rise and shine and ma-ake her go! 


Possibly the most widely-used shanty. The melody was practically the 
same in all versions, which usually had much longer, and widely divergent 
texts. 

Our crew controlled a limited store of stanzas, but preserved the tune with 


laudable fidelity. 
Compare: C 14; F 245;S 18; M 352. 


2. RIO GRANDE 
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well, a bon- ny young ae T 1 bound for “"—- o Grande. 








The ship went sailing over the bar; 
They pointed her nose for the southern star. 


The river was always pronounced ‘‘Ry-o Grand.” C 35 has fuller text, with 
melody similar at the end; M 363 has quite a different text—partly based 
on Mother Goose. 
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3. FIRE DOWN BELOW 

















Ea- sy, Ca Sy, John ® 


» | 




















* A as in ‘“‘mate.” 


Fire in the mizzen-top, fire in the chains 

Fire in the galley, cook, don’t you know? 
Ev’rybody call me Liverpool Tom. 

Ev’rybody call me Sam, but I don’t gilly-be-dam. 
We're a bully crew, bully captain too! 


C 56 has a different text, and a quite different melody. 


4. SHINY o! 











Cap- Tain. Cap-tain, you love your bran- dy, A-a-a- @- a ay, shi- ny 0! 


O 4, sas] } 

















O ferryman, ferryman, won’t you ferry me over? 
Won’t you ferry me from Queenstown across over to Dover? 


O from Queenstown to Dover’s a hundred miles or over; 
From Queenstown to Dover’s a hundred miles or over! 


Captain, Captain, how deep is the water? 
She measures one inch, six feet and a quarter. 


The Hen and the Chickens were all flying over, 
And when she pitches, she pitches into Dover. 


O Captain, Captain, what is the matter? 
I lose my wife and my pretty little daughter. 


O rivers, rivers, rivers are rolling; 
Rivers are rolling, and I can’t get over! 


My best “‘find;’’ apparently not known. The melody might almost justify 
symphonic treatment. 
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5. SALLY BROWN 


o he. | : | | | 

4 f - 

7s f 4 
Sa- Ly Brownwas a bright mu- Uat- te,  Yay- he- 0, roll and go! 
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Roll on, go om feo rel ™e O- ver, Spend my mon-ey on Sal- ly Brown. 


Spend my money on the black-eyed Susannah. 


Widely sung. C 32, F 264 and S 48 have similar melodies and more stanzas. 


In M 359 there is a quite different text. The title of Miss Colcord’s fine book 
is taken from this song. 


6. NANCY RHEE 











€,0 WNa-an-cy Rhe-e- €- ©, My gallant man- cy 











The Austral is the ship for me! 


I have not found this haunting melody (or these words) elsewhere. 











Choa f 
i Lin... 














Shipped on board a& wha- Ter Ran- Zo, boys. Ran- zo. 


He shipped with Captain Taylor, 
He shipped with Captain Taylor. 


He could not do his duty; 
The captain sent him up aloft. 


He was standing on the gangway 
A nice young girl walked on the poop. 
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“O, I should like to marry you!” 
“To marry me would never do 


For I am the Captain’s daughter, 
And you are a poor Scotchman.” 


But the captain was a good man; 
He took him in the cabin, 


And learned him the navigation, 
And gave him whiskey and brandy. 


O, whiskey for the Irishman, 
And lime-juice for the Englishman; 


And stockfish for the Norwegian, 
And baked beans for the Yankees. 


There are countless differing shanties about ‘‘Reuben Ranzo.”’ The melody 
is similar in C 24 and F 252; the text quite different in F 252, M 355 and 
S 19. The above version seems somewhat more coherent than most other 
texts. 


8. BOUND TO GO 






























Bal- ti- more ci-Ty, Heave a- way My bon-ny boy, we're all bound to go! 


You yellow girl, now let’a me go! 


Not found elsewhere. The melody has some similarity to C 40. 


g. SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
























bound for Seuth Aus-tral-ia What makes you call me @ ru-ler and King? Heave a- way! Haul a- 
i ie Se SS }_.j __,_Che, 














*Cause I wear a diamond ring. 


S 49: a longer, different text; part of the chorus-melody is the same. 
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10. SHAKE HER UP 
































This spirited tune deserves preservation. 


II. WAY DOWN LOW 














Not found elsewhere. 


I2. WHISKEY JOHNNY 





QO whis-Key! O Tohn-ny © whis-Key is the Life of man, and a 
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~ whistey, But he wolf give us none boys! And a whis-key for my John- ny! 








O, whiskey made me pawn my clothes, 
And whiskey gave me a broken nose. 


When the whiskey’s gone, what shall we do? 
When the whiskey’s gone, will I go too! 


I’ll drink my whiskey while I can; 
A small drop of whiskey wouldn’t do no harm! 


One of the oldest shanties, known on all oceans. Many widely variant ver- 
sions; compare C 6, F 256, S 28. The melody is much the same. The last line 
was a hint to the captain. 





TWIN HEROES IN SOUTH AMERICAN MYTHOLOGY 


By ALFRED MéTRAUX 


A pair of brothers, generally twins, are among the most important pro- 
tagonists of South American folklore. They appear as culture heroes, trick- 
sters and transformers. The Creator or Culture Hero himself is rarely a soli- 
tary character. In many cases he has a partner who is often a powerful rival, 
but who may be a shadowy and insignificant personage like Mbaecuaé, 
Our-father-who-knows-everything, in Apapociva-Guarani cosmogony or an 
animal like the White Condor Keri in Mosetene mythology (Nordenskiéld, 
Forschungen und Abenteuer in Siidamerika 140).* Viracocha, the Supreme 
God and Culture Hero of the Inca, has with him one or two companions 
designated as his ‘“‘servants”’ or ‘“‘sons.’’ Whenever the partner of the Culture 
Hero is represented as an opponent or as a mischievous or prankish character, 
the mythical pair is indistinguishable from the Twin Heroes, who, neverthe- 
less, belong to a different category of mythological creatures. Sometimes it 
may safely be assumed that the relationship of the Brothers was misunder- 
stood by the collector of the story who then distorted its true significance. 

The great hero of Carib mythology, Makunaima, may serve to illustrate 

the difficulty one has in distinguishing between the deeds of the Creator and 
Culture Hero and those performed by the Twins. Among the Makushi, for 
example, Makunaima is only the creator of the sky and of the earth and the 
god who filled the world with plants and trees and finally made animals and 
the first men. The Ackawoio limit Makunaima’s creations to birds and ani- 
mals and the huge tree that bore all the food plants, but here Makunaima is 
not alone. He is assisted by a son, Sigu, who equals his father in intelligence 
and power and who, moreover, is a great transformer responsible for the 
present appearance of many animals (Brettes, Legends and Myths of the 
Aboriginal Indians of British Guiana). In the Taulipang and Arekuna myth- 
‘otogies, Makunaima is but one of several brothers who existed before the 
world became as it is now. Nevertheless, Makunaima and his younger brother 
Sizu are, for all purposes, the only ones in whom the Indians take any special 
interest. Makunaima unites in his person the characteristics of a creator, a 
transformer and a trickster. He creates game and fish and, after the Great 
Fire, mankind. He is also responsible for many unpleasant features of this 
world. The tasks which Makunaima undertakes, the adventures into which 
he runs follow closely the pattern of the Twin cycle of the Tupi-Guarani 
tribes. Between Makunaima and Sigu there is the same type of relationship 
as that between the Tupi-Guaranf Twins or between Sun and Moon in 
Apinayé and Mataco lore. (On the myths of Makunaima, see Koch-Griinberg, 
Von Roroima zum Orinoco 2: 4-7, 259-65). 

The partner of the culture hero may be a rival who, though not related 
by blood, is as closely associated to him as if he were a brother. 

The Chocé of western Colombia have a Culture Hero, Caragabi, who was 
born from the saliva of a High God, Tatzitzete, ‘‘first father and father of 


* For full citation see terminal bibliography. 
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everything, without end and self-created.”’ Caragabi met on this earth a rival, 
Tutruica, who came from the other part of the earth. The two deities chal- 
lenged each other in displays of supernatural power. Both created men, first 
of clay and then of their own saliva. Tutruica buried his rival under a moun- 
tain, but he escaped in the shape of a stream or a piece of lead. Tutruica went 
victoriously through the same trial. Both Caragabi and Tutruica allowedi 
themselves to be put into a pot of boiling water and emerged unscathed. 
Though both Heroes are equally powerful, Tutruica has a slight margin of 
superiority because of his somewhat greater intelligence; yet this does not 
make him the Culture Hero of the Chocé. Caragabi created the ancestors of 
the Chocé, placed the sun, the moon, the light and the stars in the sky, and 
caused the Tree of Life to be felled so that its water might form the sea and 
the rivers. He wandered through the world giving food plants to man and 
establishing sibs and families to prevent incest. After transforming many 
men into animals, he retired to the sky wherefrom he will return some day 
after the destruction of the world by a big fire. (Nociones sobre creencias, usos 
y costumbres de los Catfos del occidente de Antioquia 85). 

Kuma, the great deity of the Yaruro, who created the world, was assisted 
by two brothers, the Water-Snake and Jaguar. Water-Snake taught Hatch- 
awa, the son of Kuma, the basic elements of culture and Hachawa in turn 
passed his knowledge on to mankind (Petrullo, The Yaruros of the Capana- 
paro River 238-46). 

If we turn now to the Twin myths properly speaking, we are immediately 

struck by the antithesis between the strength, the character and achievements 
of the two heroes. This opposition is particularly striking in the extreme case 
of Tuminikar, who, according to the Wapishiana, is altogether perfect while 
Duid, his twin, is a good-for-nothing, always up to pranks that get people 
into trouble. The Indians even say that: 
It is Duid who leads you to do wrong, to lie, to steal, to deceive and to do many 
other things that lead to the cases that so often come before the chiefs of our tribe 
for remedy and adjustment (Ogilvie, Creation Myths of the Wapisiana and Taruma 
64). 

Such a clear cut division between Good and Evil is rather exceptional and 
was perhaps overstressed by Ogilvie. Makunaima, for instance, is at times a 
friend of mankind and at other times a stupid person who indulges in mis- 
chievous and harmful activities. Like the weaker of the twins, he always is 
worsted in his undertakings and must be rescued and brought back to life 
by his younger brother. Keri, the Creator of the Bakairif, is burned in the 
Great Fire and is resurrected when his brother blows upon him. In Apapo- 
ctiva-Guaranfi mythology, it is Nanderiquey, the more intelligent and enter- 
prising of the Twins, who is killed by the spirits and needs his brother’s help 
to come back to life. 

Ehrenreich (Die Mythen und Legenden der siidamerikanischen Urvélker) 
and some other anthropologists identify the Twins with Sun and Moon. 
Their view is supported by the Indians themselves, who often regard the 
Twins as personifications of these luminaries. For instance, the Twins in 
Bakairi mythology are Keri and Kamé, words which in many Arawakan dia- 
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lects mean Moon and Sun, but the Bakairi, who are Caribs, mistakenly 
reversed the names (Steinen, Unter den Indianern Zentral Brasiliens 367). 
There seems to be no doubt in the minds of the Amuesha that the Twins are 
Sun and Moon (Tello, Wira Kocha 128-30). The Guarayit say that the Twins 
became Sun and Moon after their terrestial career (Cardis, Las misiones 
franciscanas entre los infieles de Bolivia 78). When Nimuendaji (Die Sagen 
von der Erschaffung und Vernichtung der Welt als Grundlagen der Religion 
der Apapoctiva-Guaranf 331) collected the Apapoctiva-Guarani cosmogony 
he got the impression that the elder brother was the Sun and the younger 
one the Moon. According to the Jivaro, the Brothers became stars, but the 
vine by which they climbed to the sky is called the ‘‘Way of the Sun” (Kar- 
sten, The Headhunters of Western Amazonas 526). 

The close parallel between the adventures of Sun and Moon as told in 
Apinayé and Mataco folklore on the one hand, and the stories of the Twins 
on the other, is the best evidence that the latter are in fact solar and lunar 
characters. 

The great deeds performed by the Twins changed the face of nature and 
the appearance of many animals. Yet they were not only transformers but 
also great culture heroes to whom mankind is very much indebted. 

In the Tupi-Guaran{f cycle of Twin stories, their adventures take place 
while they are performing tasks imposed upon them by their father, the 
Creator (Tupinamba, Tembé, and Shipaya). Only after they have proved 
their mettle are they allowed to enter the celestial abode where henceforth 
they reside. The Apapoctiya-Guarani version describes the adventures of the 
Twins as tests of their divine origin, but stresses only their various creations 
and their important contributions to culture. The Older Brother steals fire 
from the vultures, creates the coati, teaches the bush spirits medicine dances 
and makes the bees which will produce honey for religious ceremonies. He 
also makes the first gourd rattle, which for these Indians is the sacred object 
par excellence. Some of the hero’s creations are of doubtful benefit; for in- 
stance, he creates wasps and snakes and even allows them to bite him in order 
to ascertain the strength of their venom. The Apapoctiva-Guaranf link many 
episodes of the Twin cycle with various peculiarities of nature, such as the 
red throat of the jaci birds, the language of parrots, the abdominal pocket 
of the opossums, the presence of mosquitoes, and so on. 

The part played by the Twins in Bakairf mythology is even larger than 
that of their Apapoctiva-Guaran{ counterparts. The Twins steal Sun and 
Moon from the Red Vulture and regulate their courses, introduce sleep by 
stealing Lizard’s eyelids, separate the earth from the sky, rob Fox of fire, 
form rivers with the water of the Great Serpent, create the Bakairf and other 
Indian tribes and teach people how to dance and play music. They also pro- 
vide men with food plants. Kamé, who impersonates the Moon, is the weak 
and silly brother who is swallowed by a jahu fish and is eaten by Fox; how- 
ever, he is saved from his misfortunes by Keri, the Sun, who always restores 
him to life. 

The role of the Twins as shapers of the world and civilizers is stressed in 
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myths which have come to us in fragmentary form. Rivero (Historia de las 
Misiones de los Ilanos de Casanare 116) heard among the Ayrico of the 
Amazon the story of two brothers, the older of whom created the universe 
and even people though later he destroyed them. The earth was re-populated 
by his younger brother who remained on it. Storms were attributed to quar- 
rels between the two brothers and rain was held to be the beer which they 
spilt during their brawls. The younger brother was also a thunder god 
identified with a constellation. 

Humboldt (Personal Narrative of Travels 5: 596) has preserved some epi- 
sodes of a myth from the same area which also deals with the Twin Heroes. 
Amalivaca, the Ancestor and Culture Hero of the Tamanak, “arrived by 
water from a distant land, prescribed laws to nature, and forced the nations 
to renounce their migrations.”’ He broke the legs of his vagabond daughters 
to oblige them to settle with the men who escaped from the flood. He had a 
brother Vochi who helped him to give the surface of the earth its present 
form. The two brothers sought to arrange the Orinoco in such a way that it 
would flow simultaneously up and down and thus facilitate travel. They 
failed, probably through the fault of the younger brother. 

The confused and disconnected mythology of the Haitian Taino contains 
an allusion to four brothers, born of a woman, who went to the house of the 
Sun where they tilted a calabash which became the sea. They also obtained 
cassava from a powerful wizard (Pane: see Bourne, Columbus, Ramon Pane 
and the Beginnings of American Anthropology 16). 

The two young Araucanian Heroes who accomplished several difficult tasks 
in order to win the daughters of Old Tatrapai (their uncle) are undoubtedly 
divine brothers. They imprisoned the Sun for four years in revenge for the 
murder of their wives. All the birds offered them wives, but they were unable 
to find any to their taste and sailed to the land of the dead (Lehmann- 
Nitsche, El Viejo Tatrapai de los Araucanos 41-56). 

The classic myth of the Twins also has been recorded in the southernmost 
tip of the continent (Gusinde, Das Briiderpaar in der siidamerikanischen 
Mythologie 687-98). The Ona, Yaghan and Alakaluf have a tradition about 
two brothers who according to the Ona came from the north, and according 
to the Yaghan came from the east. These brothers gave a final touch to things 
and modified the laws which ruled mankind. Before their arrival people 
could be resurrected at will, but the younger brother, who in this case was the 
more intelligent, introduced death by preventing his brother (in the Ona 
version), or his mother (in the Yaghan version) from returning to life. The 
younger brother also shortened night which previously had been too long, 
and rid mankind of ferocious monsters (Ona). 

According to Yaghan tradition, the Brothers were assisted by their elder 
sister, a clever woman whom they consulted on many occasions in order to 
improve their inventions. The Ona also were acquainted with this woman, 
but they regarded her as both the sister and the incestuous mother of the 
Twins. She did not participate in their exploits. 

The Yaghan divine pair introduced the use of fire, the art of killing birds 
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and of hunting sea lions and the techniques of getting fish oil and of making 
barbed fish spears. They also told the people the names of things, revealed 
menstruation tabus and initiated people into love. 

The older brother, who is represented as being both lazy and stupid, would 
have made life easy for men had he had his own way. He wanted fire always 
to burn, spears to return by themselves after they had been cast, the sea to 
be a vast deposit of fish oil and people to be immortal. The younger brother 
thwarted his intentions because he felt that man must exert himself in order 
to appreciate what he has. Among other South American people the inter- 
ference of the younger brother with the humanitarian impulses of his elder 
brother is deemed proof of his shortsightedness and tricksterish character, 
but apparently the Yaghan bear him no grudge and try to justify his most 
detrimental actions. 

The Alakaluf version of the Twins has been imperfectly recorded. Each 
brother had a wife and these four were the first inhabitants of the country of 
their descendants. Both brothers were intelligent, good workers, and expert 
hunters who gave excellent advice to early men. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS OF THE TWIN CYCLE 


In the previous section we have stressed the role of the Twins as Culture 
Heroes. They are also the central figures in a cycle of adventure stories which 
have a wide distribution in South America. The main episodes of the myth 
have been recorded from Panama to the Gran Chaco and from the Brazilian 
coast to Peru. In some cases they appear with identical details, in others they 
show striking variations. 

The story of the Twins was heard for the first time by the French cosmog- 
rapher André Thevet in 1554 (Thevet, La Cosmographie Universelle 913-20; 
see Métraux, La Religion des Tupinamba et ses Rapports avec celle des autres 
tribus Tupi-Guaran{ 322-9). A variant of this myth was recorded at approxi- 
mately the same time by Augustinian missionaries in the region of Huama- 
chuco in northern Peru (Relaciones de Idolatrias en Huamachuco por les 
Primeros Agustinos 11~12, 19-21). 

New versions of the Twin myth which tally with the text transcribed 
by Thevet were collected at the beginning of this century among four Tupi- 
Guarani tribes: the Apapoctiva-Guarani (Nimuendaji, Die Sagen von der 
Erschaffung und Vernichtung der Welt als Grundlagen der Religion der 
Apapoctiva-Guaranf), the Tembé (Nimuendaji, Sagen der Tembé-Indianer 
[Para und Maranhao] 281-8), the Shipaya (the myth was only partially 
recorded, Nimuendaji, Bruchstiicke aus Religion und Uberlieferung der 
Shipaia Indianer 1016) and the Chiriguano (Métraux, Mitos y cuentos de los 
indios Chiriguano 154-67). Some or most of the fundamental episodes of the 
myth have been recorded among the following tribes: Caingang (Borba, 
Observagées sobre os Indigenas do Estado do Paran4 60), Paress{ (Steinen, 
Unter den Indianern Zentral Brasiliens 439), Bakair{f (idem. 372-86), Bororo 
(Colbacchini, Os Bororos Orientais 190-96), Yuracare (d’Orbigny, Voyage 
dans l’Amérique Méridionale 3: 1: 209-15), Amuesha (Tello, Wira Kocha 
128-30), Jivaro (Karsten, Headhunters of Western Amazonas 523-6), Zaparo 
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(Reinburg, Folklore Amazonien), Witoto (Preuss, Religion und Mythologie 
der Uitoto 336-42), Warrau, Carib (Roth, An Inquiry Into the Animism and 
Folklore of the Guiana Indians 132-4), Wapishiana (Wirth, A Mitologia dos 
Vapidiana do Brasil 258), and Cuna (Wassen, Mitos y Cuentos de los Indios 
Cunas 5-7). A garbled version of the myth was obtained by Tastevin (La 
Légende du Béyust en Amazonie 172-206) from a mestizo at Teffé.! 

The story may be summarized in a few words: the wife of the Creator or 
Culture Hero is killed by jaguars that find twins in her womb. The jaguar 
mother brings up the twins. Later they learn from some animal that the 
jaguars among whom they are living, are the murderers of their mother. They 
take revenge and then, after performing several miraculous deeds, climb to 
the sky by means of a chain of arrows and become Sun and Moon. 

The following are the main variations of the basic theme: 

1) In all the Tupi-Guaranf versions, the Twins have different fathers: the 
elder is the son of the Culture Hero, but the younger was begotten by an 
inferior being—the Creator’s assistant (Apapoctiva-Guaranf) an opossum 
(Tupinamba, Shipaya, Tembé). 

According to the Bororo, one of the Twins is the son of an irara (Galictis 
barbara) ; the other was engendered by a wildcat who deceived a woman while 
she was looking for a jaguar whom she intended to marry. The Cuna say that 
the woman (the Sun) had intercourse with various animals who guided her to 
her lover (the Moon). She gave birth not to twins but to eight children, all 
of whom were stars (Wassén, Mitos y Cuentos de los Indios Cunas 28). 

2) Sometimes the Twins are miraculously conceived: the mother, who is 
the daughter of the Creator, swallows human bones (Bakairf), or is struck by 
lightning (Amuesha) or is seduced by a mysterious shaman (Huamachuco 
Indians) or is fecundated by the Armadillo god who uses some deceit (Chiri- 
guano). 

3) The Witoto, Zaparo and Cuna connect the Twin myth with the motif 
of the ‘Spots on the Moon.”’ At night Moon visits his own sister who, in 
order to identify her secret lover, smears his face with genipa juice. Ashamed, 
Moon runs away. In both the Carib and Warrau versions the father of the 
Twins is Sun. 

4) According to the Apapoctiva-Guaranf, Tupinamba, Tembé, Chiriguano, 
Yuracare, Zaparo, Witoto, Warrau, Carib and Cuna, the pregnant mother 
goes in search of her husband or lover. She is guided by the elder twin, who 
at first speaks to her from her womb, but then remains silent because he 


1 The myth of the Culture Heroes whose parents were killed by jaguars may have been 
known to the Paressi Indians of Matto Grosso. In the somewhat confused myth of their origin 
recorded by Karl von den Steinen (Unter den Indianern Zentral Brasiliens 439), the Big Jaguar, 
brother of the Culture Hero, kills a third brother and his wife. The son of the murdered couple 
was brought up by the grandmother. When he has grown up, he shoots the Big Jaguar. From 
the Jaguar’s arrows originated the Bakairf. 

Likewise the myth of the origin of Sun and Moon in Witoto folklore has some motifs in 
common with our story though it does not belong to the same cycle. The Sun has two children 
by a woman who kills him, with the aid of a water monster. Later the children learn the circum- 
stances of their father’s death. They take revenge and climb to the sky where they become Sun 
and Moon (see Preuss, Religion und Mythologie der Uitoto 304-14). 
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thinks his mother intended to strike him when she killed a mosquito (Apapo- 
ctiva-Guarani, Tupinamba, Chiriguano, Tembé, Carib, Warrau, Zaparo), 

5) The woman arrives at the house of the jaguars (Tupinamba, Apapociva- 
Guarani, Chiriguano, Tembé, Yuracare, Zaparo, Witoto) or of a cannibal 
frog (Wapishiana, Carib, Warrau, Cuna) where she is kindly received by the 
mother of the Jaguars (or by Frog), who hides her. The Warrau identify the 
Frog Woman, mother of the Jaguars, with the old woman who draws fire 
from her insides. 

The mother of the Twins may also be Jaguar’s wife (Bakairi, Bororo, 
mestizoes of Teffé, Jivaro). It is the Jaguar himself (Jivaro), his mother 
(Bakairf), his aunt (Bororo) or his brothers-in-law who kill (or kills) the 
pregnant woman. The Huamachuco version mentions only the killing of the 
unidentified seducer of the girl and her death during childbirth. 

6) The Jaguars finally discover the woman, kill her and give the Twins in 
her womb to their own mother who brings them up. In the Jivaro versions 
the Jaguars extract two eggs from her body. This detail links the Jivaro 
version with that of the Huamachuco Indians who told the Augustinians that 
the seduced girl gave birth to eggs from which were born the powerful gods, 
Apo Catequil and Figuerao. This motif may be ancient, for the Tembé of 
eastern Brazil say that the Twins at first were small parrots. In the Zaparo 
version, the deserted woman is guided first by two parrots and then by the 
Twins. 

7) The children adopted by the Jaguar (or the Frog) Woman grow 
miraculously. One day, as they are hunting for their foster mother, they learn 
from a bird or some other animal which they have shot (according to the 
Witoto from an old woman), that the Jaguars are the murderers of their 
mother and they prepare themselves to take revenge. 

8) Then comes the motif of the “revenge.” The Twins lure the Jaguars 
toward the far shore of a river, the bank of which recedes as the felines swim 
(Apapociiva-Guaranf) or they induce the Jaguars to cross a bridge—in the 
Tembé version a chain of arrows—which collapses under them (Tupinamba, 
Amuesha, Tembé, Caingang, Zaparo, Jivaro, mestizoes of Teffé). 

According to the Cuna, the Twins take their foster-mother to the middle of 
a stream where they push her under water, but she is transformed into a frog. 
In most versions one of the Jaguars escapes and becomes the ancestor of 
present day felines. The Chiriguano say that the four-eyed Jaguar who 
escaped the slaughter of his companions went to the moon, which he attacks 
now and then, causing eclipses. 

The Twin gods of the Huamachuco region receive from their resurrected 
mother a sling with which they slay or expel their bad uncles, the Guache- 
mines. 

9) After the slaughter of the Jaguars, the Twins shoot a succession of 
arrows into the sky each of which penetrates into the butt of the one above, 
forming a chain by which they climb to the sky. There they become Sun and 
Moon (Tupinamba, Apapociva-Guaran{, Guarayit) or stars (Jivaro). 

10) The Tupinamba, Tembé, Shipaya, and Apapociva-Guarani tell a 
great many long stories of the adventures of the Twins in the time between 
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the massacre of the Jaguars and their final ascent to the sky. Some of these 
exploits have been mentioned in the analysis of their activities as trans- 
formers and culture heroes. Here we shall discuss only their adventures, qua 
se. 
The brothers amuse themselves by playing tricks on some mischievous 
but stupid bush demons (Tupinamba, Guaran{f, Tembé, Shipaya). At times 
the daring elder brother perishes in these fights, but his younger brother 
brings him back to life. The strife between the Twins and the bush demons 
forms a close parallel to the countless pranks played by the Carib Culture 
Hero, Makunaima, and his brother on the Piaima, who also are bush demons. 
The Culture Hero likewise needs his younger brother to resurrect him. How- 
ever, in the most important ordeals which the Twins face, the younger and 
weaker brother dies and needs his elder brother to bring him back to life. 
The younger brother is crushed between two rocks or trees which move to and 
fro (symplegade motif: Tupinamba, Shipaya). He is also caught and eaten by 
a demon whose hook he has stolen; the older brother, in the form of an ant, 
reassembles his bones and blows him up to life again. 

Some motifs absent from most versions appear in widely separated regions 
—for instance, the resurrection of the slain mother by the Twins occurs 
among the Apapoctiva-Guarani, the Indians of the region of Huamachuco 
and among those of the Peruvian coast. 

Some versions of the myth, recorded by inexperienced authors, are garbled 
and can be identified only through some typical motif. For instance, only 
the episode of the revenge occurs in the Caingang myth of the Twins. The 
confused Yuracare version speaks only of a child, but the miraculous boy 
later finds a companion who takes the place of the younger brother. The 
Witoto attribute the Twins’ exploits to a single hero. That such deviations 
from the pattern are due to the inadequacy of our sources is proved by the 
case of the Chiriguano. Nordenskiéld recorded among them in 1910 an 
aberrant version of the myth with only a few motifs to link it with the other 
Tupi-Guarani versions. Twenty years later, I heard from two different in- 
formants a new version which followed in most details the Tupi-Guaranf 
pattern and I obtained all the motifs lacking in Nordenskiéld’s version. 


CONCLUSION 


Twin culture heroes occupy a prominent place in South American mythol- 
ogy. Their contrasting natures and characters are reflected in adventures 
and actions which in part determined the physiognomy of the world and 
the beginnings of culture. The existence of a partner to the Creator or 
Culture Hero in Andean mythology is suggested in several passages of 
ancient chronicles. 

In most tribes the Twins are personifications of Sun and Moon, and often 
stories about these luminaries are based on similar themes. Sun is always 
strong and clever, like the older brother, while Moon, like the younger 
brother, is stupid and weak. Over and over again Moon is killed and torn 
into pieces to be restored to life by Sun (Mataco, Chamacoco, Apinayé). 

The myth of the Twin Heroes who take revenge on the Jaguars for the 
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murder of their mother is an old South American myth with an extremely 
wide diffusion. The versions collected among the Tupi-Guaranf tribes follow 
an almost identical pattern despite gaps of time and space. Those which 
come from the Guianas and Panama have a few details in common which 
put them in a particular group (Frog Woman, the “spots on the moon” 
motif, and so forth). The Jivaro version is related both to the Bakairf and 
Bororo version (the woman is the wife of Jaguar) and to that of the Huama- 
chuco Indians (the Twins are born from eggs). The presence of the “hatching 
from eggs’’ motif among the Jivaro and in ancient Peru is noteworthy since 
it is not the only relationship of Jivaro folklore with that of the Andean 
peoples. 

It is difficult to ascertain the point of origin of a myth that is found through- 
out such a vast area. The Andean version, as it is known to us in its garbled 
form, cannot be regarded as the prototype since it lacks a great many details 
found elsewhere. The widespread diffusion of the myth in the Amazonian 
basin suggests that it forms part of the common cultural background of the 
Carib, Tupi-Guarani and Arawak tribes. 


Washington, D. C. 
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SOME CONTEMPORARY OBSERVATIONS ON 
ANCIENT SUPERSTITIONS 


By MARK GRAUBARD 


To some of us the word superstition has a simple connotation. It implies q 
belief which held sway in the dark past, generated by ignorance and fear and 
still adhered to by those who know no better or happen to be superstitious, 
Few people concern themselves with the problem beyond this point and 
superficially at least it would seem as though further concern is unnecessary, 

Yet, even casual familiarity with the history of science interferes with a 
complacent acceptance of this statement.' To begin with one is impressed 
with the fact that many beliefs were maintained in the past on perfectly 
logical grounds though subsequent events proved that they rested upon 
fallacious assumptions. Ancient astrology argued for example that human 
fates were determined by the position of constellations and planets at birth. 
Most of the great scientists who lived before the eighteenth century shared 
this belief and thought that the evidence against it was weak by comparison 
with the arguments in its favor. Skeptics raised many questions as far back 
as four centuries before Ptolemy. Could all the people who met their fate 
at Thermopylae have been born under the same stars, asked Carneades in 
the second century B.C.? But Claudius Ptolemy, Tycho Brahe, Kepler? and 
many other great scientists of the past thought they knew the answer. Of 
course not, they said. The stars determine an individual’s fate, but calamities 
are acts of God which cut across the normal course of events. A physician 
may diagnose correctly the disease of his patient, treat him accordingly and 
subsequently declare him cured. Yet should that person fall under the wheels 
of a chariot and be killed, his death could not possibly be attributed to the 
failure of the science of medicine or its practitioners. Similarly with the 
influence of the stars. Heavenly bodies determine character, temperament 
and the course of future events; but sudden and unusual catastrophes are 
unique and unexpected, hence their characterization as catastrophes. 

How about individuals who were born at the same moment yet possess 
different characters and are subject to different fates? That too proved none 
too difficult to answer. Stars do not work by magic or by mystic powers. 
They exert a physical influence on the developing embryo just as they do 
upon the rocks of the earth in which they convert crude lead into the noble 
metal gold. Not all matter is the same. The nature and character of the 
individual depend upon the matter of which the egg is composed as well as 
upon stellar configurations. Today we would say the character of the in- 
dividual depends as much upon the genes as upon the environment. 

How about twins that are much alike though born a hour or so apart? The 


1 Lynn Thorndyke, The History of Magic and Experimental Science (6 vols. New York’ 
1923). 

2 Claudius Ptolemy, Tetrabiblos. Ed. and trans. by F. E. Robbins (Cambridge, 1940); 
J. L. E. Dreyer, Tycho Brahe (Edinburgh, 1890); H. A. Strauss and S. Strauss Klobie, Die 
Astrologie der Johannes Kepler (Berlin, 1926). 
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answer to this query was that conception occurred at the same moment 
though birth necessarily could not be simultaneous. If the question was how 
to account for twins born only a few minutes apart, but showing remarkable 
dissimilarity, a fitting answer was also found. The science was as yet young 
and imperfect, it was argued, its methods primitive and the instruments 
crude. ‘Everything that is hard to attain is easily assailed by the generality 
of men,”’ is Ptolemy’s complaint (2: 5). In thirty minutes the stars move 
seven and a half degrees, which however cannot as yet be measured. Yet the 
difference will affect the nature and fate of the twins. Given time and more 
intensive study and man’s mastery over this facet of knowledge will be 
complete. 

For two thousand years astrology was attacked by doubters and scoffers 
but skilfully defended by scientists. The fact is it was never quite refuted. 
It was merely deserted by astronomers after they had learned of Galileo’s 
telescope and Kepler’s ellipses which opened up fascinating and new horizons. 
Both Galileo and Kepler were however firm believers in the astrological lore 
and practitioners in the field.’ Yet, two or three generations after their deaths 
the basic astrological assumptions were denounced and ridiculed by scientists 
they helped to inspire and guide. Even the common people who knew nothing 
of telescopes, ellipses, light years or novae ceased believing in that elaborate 
rationale and logic which the great Ptolemy, Brahe and Kepler helped main- 
tain with much skill and finesse. 

No less complacent were the rationalizations which primitive people 
everywhere wove out of man’s rich imagination in defense of similar beliefs 
in the power of the stars. The astrological faith was found everywhere in the 
Old World and in the Americas, in Africa and in Australia, in fact wherever 
man lived and thought. Unlike the alphabet, the wheel, paper, print, glass, 
gunpowder, various foods, electricity and hundreds of other inventions and 
discoveries which originated in one particular place and diffused outward, 
astrology seems to have sprung up independently in many sections of the 
world. This would lead to the suspicion that there may be something in man 
which finds ready or gratifying expression in that particular belief. 

This suggestion deserves far greater attention than it has received in the 
past. The swing of nineteenth century thought was in the direction of denying 
man any innate nature differentiating him from other animals. Man was 
regarded as being entirely fashioned by conditioning forces, by necessity, 
desire for profits and material circumstances. The supposition that he him- 
self was endowed by nature with unique qualities as is a dog for barking, the 
male nightingale for song and the bee for honey-making or stinging, was 
heresy in the extreme, insidious rationalization of medieval superstitions. 

A close examination of the astrological faith will reveal that its origins are 
not too difficult to comprehend.‘ Primitive man was probably more aware of 
his ego, his insecurity and his fears than we are today. Because of limited 
knowledge and experience, his egocentricity was strong. All he saw in nature 


3 J. J. Fahie, Galileo and His Work (New York, 1903). 
‘T. O. Weddell, Medieval Attitude Toward Astrology (New Haven, 1920). 
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or reasoned about was invariably related to himself, to his fate and feelings, 
to his needs, hopes and fears. He knew the stars more intimately than we do 
today, being more conscious of his immediate environment. His animal wil] 
to live which meant hope and prayer, his insecurity, egocentricity and his 
imagination unhampered by critically examined experience, necessarily 
helped create an attitude we term anthropomorphic. 

His struggle to understand nature was naive but real and human nonethe. 
less. Geniuses were born then as today and many of their achievements seem 
even more remarkable than those of recent times. Brilliant minds grappled 
with problems and sought to offer explanations even as such minds do today, 
But they could only think in terms of beliefs and values imposed upon them 
by their cultural heritage and the prevailing level of knowledge. Man always 
had some tools and instruments, crude though they may seem to later genera- 
tions, and the results of his labors constituted the legitimate science of the 
times. 

To what extent did human nature, which has not changed basically in the 
last fifteen thousand years or so, direct the course of his science and influence 
his hypotheses? Was the astrological faith due merely to ignorance or was it 
more precisely a scientific attempt by a reasoning being conditioned by an 
inherent egocentricity and an innate will to believe? 

Similarly with other superstitions. Are they merely the random results of 
ignorance or are they forced expressions of innate emotional needs or desires 
which in the course of history may become suppressed, diverted or sup- 
planted by knowledge, by new trends or new folklores, but never quite 
eradicated? 

Experiments can be designed to answer these questions. For convenience 
the subject of divination was selected because it prevailed so widely in the 
past and because it still wields considerable influence over modern people. 

Divination seems to have been an obsession with primitive people every- 
where. Man looked for omens in every phenomenon that showed changes, 
as for example, in the shapes of clouds, the flight of birds, the falling of leaves, 
the peristaltic movements of the intestines of sacrificed animals, the lines on 
palms or soles of feet, the dance of flames and the rolling of smoke, the cracks 
in bones placed in fire, the position of stars, planets and comets, the reflec- 
tions of objects in glass bowls, floating leaves, the positions of falling dice or 
sticks and what not. A given medium merely played the same role as a 
particular language in human communication. The need or desire was basic 
and the form was of secondary importance. 

Most primitive tribes maintained a variety of oracles and had their expert 
seers and diviners who were feared and respected and often persecuted. The 
Bible forbids all such practices, though it relates without comment that 
Joseph’s steward accused Benjamin of having stolen his master’s favorite 
cup used for purposes of divination. Judaism and Christianity could not 
harmonize divination with their schemes of monotheism and free will though 
the proscribed beliefs persisted nevertheless among their people for millennia.’ 


5G. L. Kittredge, Witchcraft in Old and New England (Cambridge, 1929). 
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It is false to assume that the diviners were charlatans and thieves, the 
racketeers of the past. On the contrary. Even casual familiarity with primi- 
tive society reveals that these men were the wise, the learned, and the leaders 
of the community or tribe. Moreover, no matter how strongly they believed 
in the symbols which they learned to decipher and no matter how accurately 
they strove to record them, they invariably permitted common sense evalua- 
tion of actual circumstances to influence their decisions. Consequently, their 
judgments were more often than not tempered with realism, social vision, 
human understanding and sound advice.® 

The enthusiasts of the nineteenth century made short shrift of the entire 
problem. Superstition was nothing but ignorance, and all current beliefs 
based on past superstitions were vestigial afflictions. Knowledge and reason 
would spell the doom of such beliefs as surely as of religion (the opiate of the 
people), war (imperialistic conflict), race or group hostilities (ruling class 
propaganda), and other residues of a dark past or contemporary economic 
causes. Many went beyond these predictions and foresaw a happy society 
without evil and conflict, even as clearly as the prophets and believers of the 
past saw the outlines of the coming Kingdom of God. 

If we assume however that there might be some forces in man which oblige 
him to take the easy course leading toward particular beliefs, always well 
and readily rationalized, we shall be more tolerant of such transgressions and 
less ready to condemn or ridicule our ancestors. Since knowledge is power 
we may even be able to replace such unsound beliefs by scientifically sound 
ones. Broadly speaking, by understanding the nature of belief we may be in 
a position to exert some influence upon human conduct and perhaps guide 
the course of social evolution toward goals generally agreed upon. 

In a way the Biblical story of Saul is symbolic of the manner in which we 
ourselves often act. When King Saul was young and full of hope and con- 
fidence he exterminated all the seers and witches in Israel. Things went well 
and he knew God was with him. But when the future brought many troubles 
and the enemy prevailed and he was forsaken and helpless, he went in the 
darkness of the night to seek out the witch of Endor whom he begged to 
bring back the ghost of Samuel to aid him. 

The method and the findings of the natural sciences should justly inspire 
us with confidence and hope. But unless we also know man, the strength and 
weakness residing in the warp and woof of his psychological being, our con- 
fidence and hope may well serve as emotional delusions on a par with divina- 
tion and astrology. a er 


To study the emotional drives to illusion leading to much superstitious 
belief, the simple step was taken of reading people’s fortunes. One could then 
observe people’s reactions and study the reasons for the popular appeal of 
this preoccupation with the unknown. One could also note the kind of people 
to whom these superstitions appeal and those who remain hostile or neutral 
to them. It was felt that direct observations could be more helpful than mere 
explanations, regardless of their plausibility. 


* Paul Radin, Primitive Man as Philosopher (New York, 1927). 
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The experimenter has to be rather cautious in approaching the business of 
reading fortunes. Toward more sophisticated individuals it is desirable to be 
humorously non-committal so that they remain puzzled whether the diviner 
is serious or not. Toward the more simple-minded it is preferable to be less 
facetious and more pompously ‘“‘scientific.’”” My approach consisted of 
ridiculing Gypsies who limit their divination mainly to talk of presents, 
marriage, children, trips, money, and so forth. These matters I declared to be 
trivial and superficial. My system was based, I declared earnestly, on the 
PCT method, which initials stand for Psycho-Catalytic-Therapeutic. It is 
superior to psychoanalysis because analysis implies breaking down of charac- 
ter while catalysis is a positive and constructive procedure since a catalyst 
speeds the reaction. The term therapeutic denotes its curing value because 
the method cures while it diagnoses and prognosticates. 

Couched in proper and intriguing scientific verbiage with a serious ‘“‘science- 
tells-us’’ expression, the explanation never failed to impress or at least be- 
wilder. It is interesting to observe in passing what scientific lingo can ac- 
complish. Many were the people who were fascinated by incomprehensible 
scientific terms, by far fetched hypotheses which could not possibly be 
verified. Speak to such people of suppressions in infancy or nonage which led 
to one action or another twenty years later and the credulity is amazing. One 
cannot help thinking of Mark Twain’s magician, Merlin, in his Connecticut 
Yankee. The more fantastic his account of what foreign monarchs were doing 
at the moment, the more readily people believed it. When Mark Twain asked 
Merlin what he (Twain) had in his closed hand or how Merlin knew what was 
taking place in remote places, the audience resented his profane intrusion and 
lack of respect for greatness and art. The same credulity, one cannot help 
commenting with due respect and timidity, is currently extended toward the 
new and divers schools of speculative psychology and psychoanalysis. 
People’s love for speculative explanations seems as fervent today as ever, and 
doubters are promptly branded now as in the past with the stigma of old 
fogies and reactionaries, men of little scientific faith or vision. 

After a verbose and impressive introduction one proceeds to lay the cards 
on the table and to read their message with oracular indifference. One reads 
about subconscious desires, loves, passions and frustrations, driving hopes 
and ambitions about to come true or to be fulfilled after many obstacles are 
finally overcome. One reads about friends who failed to come to the subject's 
aid when most needed, about wonderful events soon to happen though 
threatened by some trivial obstacles, about some eventual trouble of a serious 
or petty nature and the like. It is best not to be final about anything if one can 
help it, but merely stir reminiscences and speculations. 

It is hardly necessary to go into greater detail in the matter of actual 
reading. What concerns us is the response of the subjects. 

What surprises one at first is the large number of people who seriously 
believe in various forms of prognostication. Among female secretaries and 
office workers as well as clerks and housewives it amounts to over fifty per- 
cent. Among the men in this social group it is much smaller, amounting 
probably to ten or the most twenty percent. About half of those who believe 
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in fortune-telling had previously consulted professional diviners and paid 
them for their labors. Few believed they failed to get their money’s worth. 
This is as true in smaller cities such as Worcester, Massachusetts, as in larger 
ones such as Boston, New York, and Washington. As a rule those who believe 
in astrology will also have some faith in palmistry or tea leaves and similar 
methods. The multiplicity of ways and means of gazing into the future does 
not disturb them. On the contrary, they merely regard it as fortunate that 
each person can choose his favorite or perhaps suitable technique. 

It is common knowledge that there are some people who blush more readily 
than others under identical circumstances. Similarly some individuals become 
flustered when they are the subject of conversation while others take it 
calmly and are no more perturbed than if the discussion were about the 
weather. Some people can take a joke while others cannot though they may 
try very hard. The egosensitivities of individuals vary widely and manifest 
themselves quite sharply in fortune-telling. 

Apparently education has something to do with the poise displayed by 
people who submit to having their fortunes told. Less educated people tend 
to take the matter more seriously and show greater nervousness. One is 
nevertheless surprised at the large number of college graduates who, whether 
firm believers in card reading or not, become flustered or nervous by the 
treatment. 

Generally speaking, people of marked emotional stability will not be 
particularly disturbed. Conversely those who live under some threat of 
suspense or anxiety will invariably take the prognostication more seriously. 
This is so natural a reaction that it hardly requires much expatiation. It is 
common knowledge that people who live under the shadow of tragic events 
directly involving them will be moved to tears more easily over a sad movie 
plot than people who live in smug comfort under no threat whatever. Yet, 
the innate constitutions of the people tested play an important role. 

Similarly, people who live under emotional tension seem to put faith in 
omens with great readiness. To cite an illustration, a person who is anxiously 
awaiting a letter of crucial significance in his life will feel involuntary concern 
when a postman passes by his home without stopping. He will look for omens 
in every event which touches upon, resembles, or is merely reminiscent of the 
situation that constitutes the source of his anxiety. There are of course people 
who retain even under such conditions their customary coolness and non- 
chalance, but they are relatively few in number. 

It is generally admitted that religious sentiments show a definite upswing 
in wartime, especially among the fighting forces. The same is also true for 
omens and charms. John Steinbeck writes as follows in an article in the New 
York Herald Tribune, one of a series he published in 1943 as war correspond- 
ent in the Mediterranean area: 


A great many soldiers carry with them some small article, some touchstone or lucky 
piece or symbol which, if they are lucky in battle, takes on an everincreasing im- 
portance. And being lucky in battle means simply not being hurt. 


The article is a factual description of the attitude of our soldiers to such 
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charms, of the means whereby such objects gain their magical reputations 
and what is claimed for, or expected of them. Steinbeck continues: 


The magic articles are of all kinds. There will be a smooth stone, an odd-shaped piece 
of metal, small photographs encased in cellophane. Many soldiers consider pictures 
of their wives or parents to be almost protectors from danger. . . . Sometimes coins 
are considered lucky, and rings and pins, usually articles which take their quality 
from some intimacy with people at home, a gift or the symbol of some emotional ex. 
perience... . It is interesting that as time in action goes on these magics not only 
become more valuable and dear but more secret also. And many men take up small 
rituals to cause their amulets to become active. ... As time goes on and dangers 
multiply and perhaps there is a narrow escape or so, the amulet not only takes on an 
increasing importance, but actually achieves a kind of personality. It becomes a thing 
to talk to and to rely on. One such lucky piece is a small wooden pig about an inch 
long. Its owner, after having tested it over a period of time and in one or two tight 
places, believes that this little wooden pig can accomplish remarkable things. Thus 
in a bombing he held the pig in his hand and said, ‘‘Pig, this one is not for us.” And in 
a shelling he said, ‘“‘Pig, you know that the one that gets me gets you... .” 

The association between a man and his amulet becomes not only very strong but 
very secret. ... Also there is the feeling that the magic must not be called on too 
often.” 


Essentially, we have here an intimate and reliable description of the human 
basis of primitive and perhaps even modern magic and faith. The emotions 
which motivate the superstitious behavior of these soldiers are as genuine 
as the emotions which produce love, friendship, self-preservation or fear of 
death. How foolish to think, as many of us apparently do, that superstitious 
fears, or even religion or medical theories are brought into being and main- 
tained by ‘‘vested interest.’”"* One might as well claim that food industries 
induce in us a desire to eat by clever advertising, or that dance-hall owners 
generate in young people the desire to dance by their propaganda. 

Unfortunately such a view has lately gained widespread credence. It is 
claimed by many that propaganda is a mighty, creative force and that 
Naziism, for example, won in Germany because of Goebbels’ sly adroitness in 
that art. Generally speaking there evolved a philosophy we might describe 
as manipulationism which assumes that people can be manipulated at will 
in their political, social and emotional conduct, provided one knows the secret 
of propaganda. This view seems highly superficial. No one denies that 
propaganda, like advertising, can inflate individual or social forces or desires 
especially in times of insecurity, economic or political. But expressions of 
human conduct are also influenced by factors lodged in man’s nature. These 
can be inflated or aroused by artificial stimulation, but have roots of their 
own which need to be watched lest they run wild. The environment can 
surely be effective in supressing some innate desires or beliefs and in enlarging 
others. It may divert some harmful drive into useful or neutral channels, or 
vice versa. It may even create some new, emotional beliefs, but their function 


7 The author is indebted to Mr. John Steinbeck and the New York Herald Tribune for 
permission to reprint this passage. 

’ B. J. Stern, Social Factors in Medical Progress (New York, 1927). 

° E. Freeman, Conquering the Man in the Street (New York, 1940). 
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will usually be related to some deep-seated, previously expressed social trend. 
To understand or master social forces the student of man and society must 
not be deluded by fear of the too-often-abused phrase, human nature, but 
must study all relevant aspects of the problems at issue. 

It was similarly thought that superstitious practices such as fortune- 
telling, talismans, omens, amulets and charms were entirely generated by 
ignorance which was exploited by the greed and trickery of selfish priests and 
magicians.'° 

Historical studies of antiquity and of primitive society indicate that such 
is not the case. Indeed greed and trickery do exist in the world but there are 
other forces as well. There are apparently in most human beings certain 
emotional forces which cause them to submit readily to what is commonly 
called superstition. Education no doubt can modify this susceptibility, but 
only within certain limits. Under the impact of great inner stress even 
educated people respond with an ardent search for emotionz' balance. This 
does not mean that such people abandon their scientific sk » -‘cism or the 
benefits of their education. It does mean, apparently, that i part of the 
nature of man to find solace in certain beliefs which soothe ais fears and 
bring comfort to his ego, regardless of their unsound nature. 

For these reasons it is not surprising to find an American teacher give the 
following account: 


Over 20 years ago, when I was teaching anthropology at Barnard College, I once 
chanced to ask my students, distinguished as a group for their ‘‘modernity” and 
sophistication, whether they carried on their persons any objects to which they as- 
cribed magic-working properties, such as rings, amulets, lockets, necklaces, and the 
like. I called for written statements, unsigned. As a result one-half of the students 
present confessed to one or more sort of relevant belief or practice. In commenting 
upon these confessions to the class I remember having stated that some 50% of them 
had admitted their partial submergence in magical idiosyncrasies, whereas the other 
50% had not had the courage to do so. Nothing has happened in my teaching ex- 
perience in the interim to change my judgment in this matter, apart from a possible 
shift in percentages. 


It would seem that the so-called mechanistic attitude toward human 
conduct which has prevailed since the last century is somewhat over- 
simplified. It rested upon certain assumptions which have been insufficiently 
questioned and which were novel enough to lead people to believe that all 
those who were reluctant to accept them wholeheartedly were defenders of 
the dark ages. Economic forces, it is claimed, are generators of all individual 
and social activity and explain the particular forms of prevailing beliefs and 
institutions. Conditioned reflexes are pictured as the cement with which 
habits or beliefs are woven into the constitution of the individual. It is true 
that the findings of heredity disturbed this philosophical harmony somewhat 


10 A, D. White, A History of Warfare of Science with Theology in Christendom (2 vols. 
New York, 1910). 

4 A. Goldenweiser, An Introduction to Primitive Culture (New York, 1932) 212. See also 
E. S. Conklin, Superstitious Beliefs and Pratice Among College Students (American Journal of 
Psychology 30: 83, 1919). 
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though not for long. The stimulating psycho-analytic hypotheses of repression 
and conflict went more strongly against the grain, but the economic inter- 
pretation like astrology of old has withstood many attacks and holds sway to 
this day over the minds of the vast majority of the educated groups in our 
society. 

It is not that the orthodox economic explanation is false. Its weakness lies 
in that it fails to point out that human action is strongly dominated by 
beliefs or current folklore which more often than not determine what is an 
economic good and what is not. 

Man is apparently not quite comparable to a rudderless boat that drifts as 
the wind listeth. Nor can he be compared to an old vessel to be emptied and 
filled with new wines in accordance with the dictates of changing economic 
or political conditions. That economic forces exert an influence hardly needs 
proof. What seems most unique about man however is not that he is thus 
influenced, but that he displays unique characteristics which manifest them- 
selves throughout history, in spite of a vast variety of climatic conditions and 
cultural organizations. Anthropological studies reveal that such institutions 
as religion, some form of the family, a desire for decorative art, for song and 
dance, some kind of governmental organization, some form of group con- 
sciousness as well as group hostilities, war, belief in the supernatural, and a 
number of other institutions have existed in every kind of society. 

It is not unreasonable to conclude that in all likelihood there are forces in 
the nature of man which these institutions reflect. Their particularized ex- 
pressions may vary widely. They may even be supplanted. Yet the facts seem 
to indicate that they are part of man’s basic conduct and not merely imposed 
upon him by circumstances. 

Upon the truth of either of these explanations or assumptions depends our 
success in shaping individual and social behavior, if the good society which 
prophets and dreamers envisage and most men desire, is to be a reality. 

If it is admitted, for example, that many people under emotional stress or 
because of a constitutional inclination are attracted to omens or fortune- 
telling, then we will desist from calling them ignorant or duped victims of 
religion, of gypsies, or of superstition. Our evaluation of their conduct and 
our attitude toward them will be based on understanding rather than con- 
demnation or ridicule. The consequences will be as contrasting as those 
resulting from the different attitudes toward the insane in the fifteenth and 
in the twentieth centuries. Knowledge of the forces generating the evil may 
well lead to means of combatting it. 

It may also be that control over such social evils as war, race prejudice, 
group hostilities, snobbishness or greed may be improved by further study of 
what might be called inner trends, though of necessity viewed against a back- 
ground of history. We might discover that truth alone does not make man 
free, if some psychological factors stand in the way. For complete control it 
will be essential to learn what these factors are and where they stem from, 
whether from heredity, conditioning, insecurity, aggression or other combined 
or single sources. Here again the experimental approach combined with the 
historical and anthropological points of view can be of considerable help. 
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The original and stimulating suggestion of Ruth Benedict that such in- 
stitutions as marriage, group prejudice or militarism do not in all likelihood 
possess existences of their own but serve merely as avenues for a culture’s 
expression, may not completely describe the situation.” It may perhaps be 
more accurate to assume that in addition to neutral social outlets which do 
exist, there are some which are biologically or psychologically predetermined 
in content or direction, though not in form. Hence, the cultural expression is 
an interaction between the socio-cultural and the residual forces, rather than 
a mere flow through a random outlet. Differentiation between these two 
descriptive hypotheses is important. Should the former explanation prove 
accurate rather than the latter, the process under discussion is more com- 
plicated and requires greater study and effort for ultimate control. 


Washington, D. C. 


12 Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture (New York, 1934). 





PAUL BUNYAN IN 1og10 


By Epwarp O. TABOR and STITH THOMPSON 


Is the Paul Bunyan legend an old tradition in the American lumber camps 
which recent writers have collected and perhaps elaborated, or is it all es- 
sentially a literary concoction of the last thirty years stimulated by activities 
of the lumber companies? Though one can, of course, find old men who 
testify to hearing these tales in the woods fifty or sixty years ago, there is 
always the possibility and the suspicion that their memories play them false 
and that they have been influenced by reading or hearing the literary elabora- 
tions. 

For any adequate judgment as to the condition of the legend at a particular 
time, some documentary evidence should be of considerable value. It is to 
furnish such evidence for the year 1910 that the present note is written. 

At that time I was teaching in the Lincoln High School, Portland, Oregon, 
in close association with Edward O. Tabor, now a prominent attorney in 
Pittsburgh. It occurred to us that a good way to make a living during the lean 
summer months was to peddle the same horse-doctor books with which 
Tabor had made a killing among Iowa farmers. But when we got to the 
part of eastern Oregon where we planned to work, we found enormous wheat 
fields and big woods, but few horses. This is how we came to be lumberjacks. 

We spent the summer of 1910 working in the camp of the Palmer Lumber 
Company at Palmer Junction, Oregon, some fifty miles north of LaGrande. 
During all this time Tabor kept a careful diary, so that when we began to 
hear tales told, he made notes on them. Among other things we heard stories 
about Paul Bunyan told by a lumberjack named Duffy. Recently I asked 
Tabor whether he had read any of the books about Paul Bunyan and it 
appeared that he had not, but had his entire impressions from the accounts 
heard thirty-five years ago. Fortunately, he has been able to find his old diary. 
For the rest, I let him speak through his diary and accompanying letter. 

ST. 


From Edward O. Tabor’s Notebook 
Palmer Junction, Oregon, 
Summer, 1910 


Paul Bunyan digging Puget Sound—first logger in the West. His big blue 
ox—fed bales of hay—men could drown in its tracks—winter of the blue 
snow—windmills pump water 3 hours before breakfast for the crew—3 men 
to oil it—3 windmills run hot boxes twice a week. 

Big camp—waiters on roller skates in the diningroom—potato peels carried 
out by cartloads and fed to the blue ox—prune seeds shoveled out of the 
kitchen window. A garden rake was the curry comb for the blue ox. You had 
to climb a Sycamore to get the hayseed out of his left ear. Paul’s son and his 
48” cylinder threshing machine in Dakota and their eighty-five 3-horse 
teams to carry away the grain, looked like the tail end of the Ringling 
Brothers Circus—3 men riding on horseback telling the farmers “next.” 
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Took two men to blow the whistle because there was so big a crowd for 
dinner. 

Old man Bunyan is now running the Jerusalem Short Line hauling holy 
water from the Dead Sea to the River Jordan. 


Dear Stith: 


The above sketchy notes are copied almost word for word from a Notebook 
which I have kept and which happens to have 3 pages given to our lumber 
camp experiences in Oregon in 1g1o. I wish I could remember the stories 
which I told your mother and your brother, Bill, about Paul Bunyan. At that 
time, we remembered the story distinctly and I can remember how your 
mother and brother enjoyed the tales fresh from the woods. The notes in my 
book recall some of the themes vividly, even now. I wish we had Duffy and 
Duffy’s language and brogue to give the story the proper flavor. No uni- 
versity man could do that. Victrola recordings might. Duffy should be found, 
if he still lives, to preserve a body of great themes. ... 

I remember one theme not mentioned above, namely, that when Paul 
decided to either move camp or haul big timber (trees 300 feet long), he 
would hitch the blue ox’s tugs, which were elastic, to the camp or timber and 
then would get Babe (the blue ox) to take three or four steps forward, each 
step being about 20 rods, and he would stand still, with his breast and yoke 
forward, his feet planted in the ground, and he would wait a second or two 
until the elasticity in the tugs pulled the camp or the timber up to him, and 
then he would repeat this performance until the camp was moved. Duffy had 
better language than I have. The Puget Sound theme was very dramatic as 
I remember it. Paul had cleaned up all the lumber in the middle West and 
when he came to the Pacific coast he found the trees so big and the work to 
be done so large and the facilities so small, that he decided to dig Puget Sound 
in order to have room enough to float his logs. He hitched Babe to this giant 
scoop or shovel, and in a day or two, he dug out Puget Sound and had 
enough water for the logs and the mill. 

Many of the lakes in Minnesota and in Washington were made by the 
hoof prints of Babe. 

Our gang also made a great deal of the winter of the blue snow. I also seem 
to remember that he had Big Swede as a helper, but details slip me. . . . 

Sincerely yours, 
Edward O. Tabor 


My memory agrees with this account except for one detail. I think I re- 
member an opening of the story, ‘“‘Back in the days before Old Man Puget 
dug the Sound.” 

S.T. 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 








CONCORDANCE OF OJIBWA NARRATIVES IN THE PUBLISHED 
WORKS OF HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT 


By A. InvING HALLOWELL 


In the course of compiling a definitive bibliography of the myths and tales 
of Ojibwa-speaking peoples, I found it necessary to undertake a systematic 
examination of all the stories to be found in Schoolcraft’s many and varied 
publications. Anyone who has attempted to make use of the myths and tales 
he published has found himself entangled, at one time or another, in the 
complexities of Schoolcraft’s bibliography. What Schoolcraft did on more 
than one occasion was to reissue what was essentially the same book under 
several different titles. Some of these editions are now extremely rare and 
not easily available in any one library for comparison. I found, however, that 
a detailed acquaintance with his total range of publications was necessary 
in order to be certain that some item did not escape notice. Matters are 
further complicated by the fact that occasionally there are minor deletions 
or additions in volumes that are essentially the same work and that the same 
story quite frequently appears under different titles, with or without varia- 
tion in the text. 

Thinking that the concordance I originally prepared for my own use 
might prove helpful to others, it will be found printed below. It consists of 
the tabulation of fifty-eight narratives with their sometimes variant titles, 
and page references in each case to the particular edition of Schoolcraft's 
books which I have examined at first hand? or an entry toa ‘“‘type’’ edition. 
Although I did not make a systematic detailed study of the text of each 
narrative, I have noted textual differences that came to my attention. A 
rough and ready index to the stability of the text is applicable in all cases 
where a book was reissued with the same pagination, even though the title 
of the volume was changed. Where titles of stories and pagination remain 
stable I have made a specific entry for the earliest edition only. This can be 
considered a ‘‘type”’ edition so that for practical purposes any subsequent 
reissue can just as well be used. All but six of the stories tabulated (Nos. 44, 
47, 48, 49, 51, 53) appear in either, or both, Algic Researches and Hiawatha, 
so that these two volumes are the primary sources for the Ojibwa material’ 
that Schoolcraft collected. The six narratives that do not appear in either of 
these books are not to be found in any other one publication of the author. 

I have included narratives with the label “Ottowa’’ (=Ottawa), since 
there is no more reason for sharply separating Ottawa from Ojibwa stories 
than there is for separating these peoples linguistically‘ or culturally. School- 
craft also differentiates ‘‘Saginaw”’ and “‘Pillagers,”’ from Ojibwa. But these 


1 This task was greatly lightened by the bibliography of Schoolcraft which appears in Osborn 
and Osborn’s Schoolcraft-Longfellow-Hiawatha 624-53. 

2 Chiefly in the D. G. Brinton Collection in the University Museum Library, Philadelphia; 
the Ridgway Library, Philadelphia; the Congressional Library, Washington, and the Ayer 
Collection in the Newberry Library, Chicago. 

3 Narratives attributable to other tribal groups are excluded from the Concordance. 

‘ Cf. Voegelin, North American Languages Still Spoken and Their Genetic Relationships 18. 
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are simply references to localized groups of Ojibwa from eastern Michigan 
and Leech Lake, Minnesota, respectively. Two narratives (56 and 57), 
originally labelled “‘Maskegon” by Schoolcraft were changed to “‘Odjibwa”’ 
in a later publication (Hiawatha, 1856). At first I thought that Schoolcraft 
might have been referring to some Cree group, but I can find no evidence that 
he had contacts with the Cree. The change in labelling he made suggests that 
“Maskegon”’ referred to some local Ojibwa group. Since Schoolcraft, as a 
member of the Cass expedition in 1820, circumnavigated the shores of Lake 
Michigan and explored the south shore of Lake Superior,’ I think there are 
two possible identifications that are suggested. The first is that the stories 
came from the neighborhood of Muskegon River and Muskegon Lake in 
Michigan, or from the Mauvais River, Wisconsin, formerly called the 
“Muskigo,”’ which Schoolcraft ascended from Chequamegon Bay in order to 
reach the St. Croix and the Mississippi.* The term ‘‘Algic,” coined by School- 
craft to designate the Algonkian peoples as a whole,’ is the label applied to 
a few tales. By using this label I think Schoolcraft wished to indicate that 
the stories were not exclusively Ojibwa or Ottawa, in a local sense, but had a 
wider range among Algonkian peoples. The fact that he labels the Manibozho 
stories “‘Algic’’ supports this view. 

While Algic Researches (1839) was the first extensive collection of Indian 
narratives published by Schoolcraft,* a few samples of these stories already 
had appeared in two of his earlier books, the first published in 1825° and the 
second in 1834.!° Three other persons, moreover, published versions of the 
same stories prior to 1839. The first of these was James Athearn Jones whose 


5 See map reproduced in Osborn and Osborn, Schoolcraft-Longfellow-Hiawatha, opposite 

334- 
6 According to Schoolcraft himself. See ibid. 351. 
™See Algic Researches 1: 12-13. 
* He became interested in the collection of Indian myths and tales in the summer of 1822 
after assuming his post as Agent of Indian Affairs at Sault Ste. Marie. Historically viewed, 
Schoolcraft was a pioneer in the collection of the folklore of any non-literate people anywhere in 
the world. No other material of any comparable scope, obtained directly from American Indian 
informants, was published until several decades after his Algic Researches. In particular, his 
was the first representative collection of the myths and tales of any group of Algonkian speakers. 
C. G. Leland’s The Algonquin Legends of New England was not published until 1885 and S. T. 
Rand’s Legends of the Micmac not until 1894. 

*Travels in the Central Portions of the Mississippi Valley. Cited in Concordance as 
“Travels.” In this volume will be found narratives No. 1, 2, 3, and 7. Schoolcraft says (409, 
note) ‘‘These tales have been taken from the oral relation of the Chippewas, at the Sault of St. 
Mary, the ancient seat of that nation. Written down at the moment, and consequently in haste, 
no opportunity for literary refinement was presented, and after the lapse of some time, we have 
not judged it expedient to make any material alterations in the language adopted, while our 
impressions were fresh. A literal adherence to the sense of the original, to the simplicity of the 
narration, and, in many instances, to the peculiar mode of expression of the Indians, is thus 
preserved, while the order of the incidents is throughout strictly the same. Our collections on this 
subject are extensive. We do not feel assured that the selections here given present a just speci- 
men of their merits—particularly in relation to the poetical machinery or invention of the 
Indians.” 

1° Narrative of an expedition through the Upper Mississippi to Itasca Lake. Cited in Con- 
cordance as ‘‘Narrative.”” Contains Story No. 4. 
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Tales of An Indian Camp, published anonymously in 1829" contains the four 
Ojibwa narratives that are to be found in Schoolcraft’s Travels.” There is no 
reference in this first edition of Jones’ book, however, to Schoolcraft. Indeed, 
Tales of an Indian Camp achieved a somewhat dubious reputation, as Field 
points out, because of the misleading and, in fact, thoroughly fictitious 
character of the original “Introduction’’ written by the author. In a later 
edition of the same book,“ however, Jones added a second ‘‘Introduction”’ jn 
which he does acknowledge his sources and also gives some autobiographical 
details. It is in this second ‘‘Introduction’’ that he expresses his indebtedness 
to Schoolcraft, but says (Second Introduction xix) he cannot recall the title 
of the work from which he culled the stories. He also says, apropos of “The 
Funeral Fire,” “I have made the additions and alterations required to make 
it in keeping with Indian phraseology and opinions.” 

This book of Jones’ is essentially a compilation of narratives from printed 
sources. In this respect it belongs in a category distinct from Schoolcraft’s 
Algic Researches. But the author was not a mere compilator. He was born in 
Massachusetts and from his boyhood years came into close contact with the 
Gayhead Indians. His family employed these Indians as servants and an 
Indian woman, whom he names, told him stories as a child. His original 
contribution lies in the fact that he put a few of these on record. Later, he 
says, he travelled among Chickasaws, Cherokees, Creeks and Shawnees. But 
he had no personal contact with Ojibwa. 

The two other persons who published stories collected by Schoolcraft 
prior to the appearance of his Algic Researches were among the many visitors 
to Mackinac Island after Schoolcraft had moved there and become one of its 
most famous residents. He constantly shared his enthusiasm over the collec- 
tion of myths and tales he was making with anyone interested and these two 
visitors both incorporated material that Schoolcraft had given them in the 
books that they subsequently published. 

The first of these books was issued in 1836. It was the account of a trip 
made to the Great Lakes in 1835 by a New York physician, Dr. Chandler 
Robbins Gilman.” He refers to his meeting with Schoolcraft at Mackinac and 
says that,’ 

11 There is a copy of this edition in the Ayer Collection of the Newberry Library, Chicago. 
In a sketch of the author’s life and works in Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of American Biography it is 
erroneously stated that the date of publication was 1820. 

12 Jones retains the titles used by Schoolcraft, viz., ‘‘Love and War,” ‘‘The Funeral Fire,” 
“Gittshee Gauzinee” and ‘‘The Two Ghosts.” 

18 An Essay Towards an Indian Bibliography, etc. 

4 James Athearn Jones, Traditions of the North American Indians. I have examined two 
copies of this book, one in the library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia) 
and the other in the Ayer Collection of the Newberry Library (Chicago). Although these two 
copies bear all the external evidence of a single edition (identical title page, publisher, date of 
publication, illustrations etc.), they are not internally identical. The copy of the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania contains the second Introduction cited above which is also referred 
to by Field, whereas the copy in the Newberry Library only contains the Introduction found in 
the 1829 edition. This presents a nice bibliographical problem that I have been unable to resolve. 

18 Life on the Lakes. This book was issued anonymously but the identification of the author 
was subsequently established. 

16 Gilman, Life on the Lakes 1: 159. 
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he is making a collection of the moral tales of the Chippewas, and will, I hope, soon 
publish them; he gave me permission to copy one, and I will give it to you as it was 
taken down by Mrs. Schoolcraft verbatim, from the lips of an old Chippewa woman. 
Mrs. Schoolcraft tells me she has since been assured by very many of the oldest and 
most intelligent of the tribe that the story of the “Origin of the Robin-red-breast”’ 
has been current in the tribe from their earliest recollections. I know you will agree 
with me in thinking it a most beautiful fable." 


As a matter of fact, Schoolcraft allowed Gilman to copy another story as 
well. This was the one called ‘“The Forsaken Boy.’’!* These two stories, ‘‘The 
Origin of the Robin” and ‘‘The Forsaken Boy” must have been favorites of 
the Schoolcrafts because they were not only among those given to the second 
literary visitor, Mrs. Jameson, but were published later by Schoolcraft him- 
self in Algic Researches; in Historical and Statistical Information... ; in 
Hiawatha, and in the Indian Fairy Book. 

Mrs. Jameson, a highly cultivated and charming woman already well- 
known in Europe for her books on art, visited the Schoolcrafts in 1837. She 
wrote down three stories from the lips of Mrs. Schoolcraft and two from the 
dictation of the latter’s mother,’® Mrs. John Johnston, both of these women, 
of course, being major informants of Schoolcraft himself. The stories were 
printed in Winter Studies and Summer Rambles in Canada, vol. 3, which 
was published in London in 1838, a year before Algic Researches appeared. 
The text of the stories varies considerably from that in the versions of School- 
craft himself, a point in which they differ from the Gilman stories. In a later 
condensed version of Mrs. Jameson's book, published in 1852 under the title, 
Sketches in Canada, and Rambles among the Red Men, she omitted two of 
the stories that had been printed in the original edition. But the ‘Origin of 
the Robin” and ‘“The Forsaken Brother’’ were retained. 

By the time this later edition of Mrs. Jameson’s book had appeared School- 
craft had not only issued his original collection of stories (Algic Researches), 
but had supplemented them by additional material and his reputation as an 
authority on American Indian myths, legends, and tales was established. 

In August, 1844, Schoolcraft had initiated the first paper-covered number 
of Oneota, a periodical that was to be a miscellany of all phases of Indian 
life.° The original issue was followed by numbers 2-4 that year and 5-8 in 
1845. This latter year also marked the publication of Oneota as a book,” 
and the discontinuance of it as a periodical. After calling attention (258) to 
the fact that a few specimens of Indian oral narrative had been published in 


" The story itself is found in 1: 165-9. It is No. 15 in the Concordance. 

18 Gilman, Life on the Lakes 2: 216-24; Concordance, No. 13. From a half-breed he met at 
White Fish Point, Gilman picked up stories about Nenebojou, one of which he also included 
in his book. 

” Nos. 1, 6, 13, 15, 21 in the Concordance. 

*° One of the stories later included was first published the same year in a popular magazine 
(See No. 49). 

* See Osborn and Osborn, Schoolcraft-Longfellow-Hiawatha 569. In the library of Daniel G. 
Brinton, University Museum, Philadelphia, there is a copy of Oneota as originally issued in 
eight parts, although it has since been bound. References to Oneota in my tabulation are to this 
original issue. I have not seen a copy of it as published in book form in 1845. 
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his exploratory volumes and the larger collection in Algic Researches, School. 
craft goes on to say that there had been an increasing interest in the whole 
subject and a demand for the latter volumes. ‘It is under these circum. 
stances,” he says, ‘‘that I add to these miscellaneous papers, from my port. 
folio, such of the tales as have not yet been published”’ (italics ours). Oneota was 
therefore the medium through which some narratives, collected simulta. 
neously no doubt with those in Algic Researches, first saw publication, 
Oneota also marks the culmination of the period in which Schoolcraft was in 
a position to collect oral narratives from Ojibwa-speaking peoples at first 
hand. In 1841 he had ceased to be Indian Agent and Acting Superintendent 
of Indian Affairs for Michigan; in 1842 he travelled abroad and in the same 
year his first wife, Jane Johnston, died; in 1845 he remarried and settled in 
Washington, D. C.” Here he soon began collecting material for the monv- 
mental Historical and Statistical Information Respecting the History, Con. 
ditions and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the United States,” a task that 
was to occupy him for the next decade. 

Nevertheless, Schoolcraft did not relinquish his interest in Indian myths 
and tales. When Oneota was started in 1844 he sent a copy to his brother-in- 
law, George Johnston (who had previously taken a considerable interest in 
the subject and at this time was living at Grand Traverse Bay, Michigan), 
urging him strongly to collect material for subsequent issues. ‘‘You are 
favorably situated,”’ he wrote, 


for collecting traditions and traits of the Red Race, and their character and history; 
and possessing as you do, a full knowledge of their language with more than the 
ordinary share of English literature and letters, you would be, almost inexcusable, 
not to employ your leisure moments, in putting on record all you can find, among them 
worthy of it... So far as you may transmit to me, anything you may collect, in 
names, or lodge-tales, or picture writing, or any other branch, I can assure you, that 
you shall have final and full literary credit. 


In another letter written from Washington four years later, Schoolcraft says: 
“T am still anxious also, to increase my knowledge of the original and striking 
mythology of the Chippewas, their beautiful story-craft.’’* But despite his 
expressed interest and the attempt to stimulate his brother-in-law to con- 
tinue collecting material, so far as I can discover, no entirely new stories were 
added to the body of material we can attribute to Schoolcraft’s efforts after 
the publication of Oneota in book form in 1845. 

What Schoolcraft did was to reissue the old material. Oneota, for example, 
was republished with minor additions, under four different titles.” 


2 Osborn and Osborn, Schoolcraft-Longfellow-Hiawatha 568-9. 

%3 Six volumes, 1851-1857. In 1860 J. B. Lippincott and Company reissued the work under 
the title Archives of Aboriginal Knowledge. For further details respecting the history of this 
book see Osborn and Osborn, Schoolcraft-Longfellow-Hiawatha 633-4, note. Cited as “‘H and 
S” in my Concordance. 

% Letter 23; see Osborn and Osborn, Schoolcraft-Longfellow-Hiawatha 589. 

% Letter 30, op. cit. 596. 

*6 1. The Red Race of America. The title page has an Indian scene and there is a frontispiece. 
There was another edition issued by the same publisher in 1848 (Osborn and Osborn, Schodl- 
craft-Longfellow-Hiawatha 638). Abbreviated as ‘‘Red Race” in Concordance. 
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As will be noted in the Concordance, only one story (No. §5) originally 
printed in Oneota, was entirely omitted from subsequent editions. The 
narratives in The Red Race, The Indian in His Wigwam, The American 
Indians, and Western Scenes are identical in respect to title, text and pagina- 
tion so that in the Concordance I have taken The Red Race as the “‘type”’ 
edition and have not tabulated the others. 

Following the popular success achieved by Longfellow’s ‘‘Song of Hiawa- 
tha” in 1855, Schoolcraft published The Myth of Hiawatha, and Other Oral 
Legends, Mythologic and Allegoric, of the North American Indians, in 1856. 
This book contained no new material. It comprised stories selected from 
Algic Researches and from those originally published in Oneota and reissued 
between 1847 and 1853 under the four titles mentioned above. 

The year 1856 also marked the initial appearance of The Indian Fairy 
Book, another ‘‘type”’ edition of Schoolcraft’s material which, like Oneota, 
not only appeared later under a different title, but even without Schoolcraft’s 
name on the title page! As a matter of fact, although Schoolcraft’s name 
was originally associated with The Indian Fairy Book, the published text of 
the narratives was prepared by the editor of the volume, Cornelius Mathews, 
and radically differs from the text of the same stories written by Schoolcraft 
himself. Although the editor is not mentioned by name in the first edition 
(1856) the following statement appears in the Preface: 


The Editor has been so fortunate as to be able to separate from a large mass of Indian 
material—placed at his disposal by the generous friendship of Henry R. Schoolcraft, 
Esq.—a number of fairy and magical stories, resembling, in romantic interest and 
quaint extravagance of fancy, the Arabian Nights’ Entertainments, Cinderella, Little 
Red Riding-Hood, and other world-renowned tales of Europe and the East. To Mr. 
Schoolcraft, the large-hearted and able pioneer of the literature of the Indian race, 
the world is indebted for the discovery of such tales and legends, and for their first 
publication in the primitive form as derived from the Aborigines, and interpreted by 
various competent persons. From this novel source the following volume is derived 
... The Editor has bestowed on them, according to his ability, such changes as 
similar legends most in vogue in other countries have received to adapt them to the 
comprehension and sympathy of general readers. He has at times smoothed out or 
lengthened, or abridged the thread of the narrative to make it more obvious and more 
easily followed. He has endeavored always to be directed by the tone and color of 
the original clew, and to bring to the surface by such skill as he could command, 
the latent or obscured beauty and interest of the story.... 


The Indian Fairy Book, then, was not one of Schoolcraft’s books in the 
same sense as the others previously mentioned. There was a reissue of the 
book in 1857, another edition in 1869 with the same title, pagination, etc., 
but published under the name of the editor, Mathews. While Schoolcraft’s 





2. The Indian in his Wigwam. Identical in pagination with (1) but lacks Indian scene and 
frontispiece. 

3. The American Indians. Except for the Appendix, the pagination is the same as in (1) 
and (2). 

4. Western Scenes and Reminiscences. Except for a colored frontispiece, entitled ‘‘Tortur- 
ing a Captive,” it is identical in content and pagination with (3). 
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name is omitted from the title page reference is made to him in the Preface. 
In 1877 there appeared The Enchanted Moccasins and Other Legends of the 
Americans [sic] Indians; Compiled from Original Sources by Corneliys 
Mathews.”’ This volume is literally the old Fairy Book under a new title 
since the pagination, text, and titles of stories remains the same. In the 
Concordance, therefore, will be found reference only to Fairy Book I as the 
“type”’ edition. 

The publication of The Enchanted Moccasins, as edited by Cornelius 
Mathews, did not complete the history of Schoolcraft’s Indian Fairy Book. 
The full cycle was not brought to a close until the second decade of the 
twentieth century when The Indian Fairy Book, from the Original Legends, 
with Eight Illustrations in Color by Florence Choate and Elizabeth Curtis, 
was published in 1916.2* This edition is much revised. On account of its 
interest as the last, even if highly modified recension, of many of School- 
craft’s stories, I have included references to it in the Concordance. It is cited 
there as Indian Fairy II. 

Returning finally to Schoolcraft himself, it has been noted that during the 
years 1851-1857 there appeared the ponderous hodge-podge of material in 
the six huge volumes he entitled Historical and Statistical Information Re- 
specting the History, Conditions and Prospects of the Indian Tribes of the 
United States.?® In these volumes a few narratives that had been published 
elsewhere were reprinted. The only item I have not been able to discover else- 
where is No. 53. It is possible that George Johnston obtained this story and 
sent it to Schoolcraft as the latter urged him to do. 

Meanwhile, Schoolcraft also had published his Personal Memoirs in 1851. 
In this volume I discovered a story (No. 54) told by Chief Eshquagonaby of 
Grand Traverse Bay. It probably was collected by George Johnston and, so 
far as I know, it was not published elsewhere. 


27 The copy in my possession was published by Putnam’s Sons, New York, 338 pp. But in 
Osborn and Osborn’s bibliography (633) the publisher cited is ‘‘New York, Pulvanis, 1877, 338 
pp.”’ In the Preface it is stated that, ‘‘The original edition of the work was published in 1867 
under the title of ‘The Indian Fairy Book,’ and has been for some years out of print.” This isa 
mistake since the original ‘‘Schoolcraft’’ edition was issued in 1856 and the first edition under 
Mathews’ name in 1869. The Preface in my copy is the same as in the 1869 edition plus addi- 
tional paragraphs. But the Frontispiece is not the ‘‘Celestial Sisters” as in the previous edition 
and as listed under “‘Illustrations,” but an untitled engraving of a girl standing against a tree. 

28 While Schoolcraft’s name does not appear on the title page the Foreword reads, in part, 
“These Indian Fairy tales are chosen from the many stories collected by Mr. Henry R. School- 
craft, the first man to study how the Indians lived and to discover their legends. ... In 1856 
this collection of his stories was published by Mason Brothers in New York City. A small brown 
book with quaint engravings for pictures, it is now only to be found here and there in families 
that have always treasured its delightful contents. It is republished, with revisions and with 
new illustrations in color, so that these stories may be passed on as they deserve.’’ I have seen 
two copies of this book, one in the Philadelphia Public Library and the other in the Evanston 
Public Library. Both were well-worn and had been rebound. 

29 A detailed Index of this six-volume work by Schoolcraft was prepared several years ago 
by Mrs. Frances Nichols of the Bureau of American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution. This 
Index, in MS form, is available for reference or for inquiries at the Bureau.—Ed. 
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I. 


Title of Story 


Source 





Date 





(a) The Funeral Fire. 

(b) The Grave Light, or Adven- 
tures of a Warrior’s Soul. From the 
Odjibwa. 

(cf. Jones 1830, 2: 115-24; Jame- 
son 1838, 3: 125-9; 1852, 208-9, 
untitled and verbally distinct) 


Travels 404-10 


Algic 2: 233-9 


1825 











1839 





(a) Gitshee Gauzinee. 
(b) Git-chee-gau-zinee, or The 
Trance, “related by the Odjibwas 


(Cf. Jones 1830, 2: 181-7) 


Travels 410-12 


Algic 2: 127-31 


1825 









1839 





(a) The Two Ghosts, or Hospi- 
tality Rewarded. 

(b) The Two Jeebi-ug, or A 
Trial of Feeling. From the Odjibwa. 

(c) The Jeebi or Two Ghosts. 
From the Odjibwa. 

(d) The Two Jeebi. 

(Cf. Jones 1830, 2: 285-302) 


Travels 412-21 
Algic 2: Q1-6 


Hiawatha 81-4 
Indian Fairy I, 68-73 












1825 


1839 


1856 
1856 





(a) The Origin of the White Fish. 

(b) Addik Kum Maig, or The 
Origin of the White Fish. 

(c) Idem. 

(d) The Crane that Crossed the 
River. 


Narrative 147-9 


Algic 2: 194-8 
Hiawatha 265-8 


Indian Fairy I, 324-9 


1834 










1839 
1856 


1856 





(a) Ojeeg Annung, or The Sum- 
mer-Maker. An Odjibwa Tale. 

(b) Ojeeg Annung, or The Sum- 
mer-Maker. Odjibwa. 


Algic 1: 57-66 


Hiawatha 121-8 








1839 


1856 





(a) Peboan and Seegwun. An Al- 
legory of the Seasons. From the 
Odjibwa. 

(Cf. Jameson 1838, 3: 218-21, 
The Allegory of Summer and Win- 
ter, and 1852, 250-51, same title. 
Diction quite distinct from School- 
craft’s.) 


Algic 1: 84-6 











1839 
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No. Title of Story Source Date 
(b) Peboan and Seegwun. An 
Allegory of Winter and Spring Hiawatha 96-8 1856 
(c) The Winter Spirit and His 
Visitor. Indian Fairy I, 261-3 1856 
(d) Idem. Indian Fairy II, 209-11 1916 
7. (a) Love and War. Travels 421-34 1825 
(b) The Red Lover. A Chippewa 
Tale. Algic 1: 87-96 1839 
(c) Chileeli, or The Red Lover. 
Odjibwa. Hiawatha 129-35 1856 
(Cf. Jones 1830, 1: 213-23) 
8. (a) Iamo, or The Undying Head. Algic 1: 96-121 1839 
An Ottowa Tale. 
9. (a) Mon-daw-min, or The Ori- 
gin of Indian Corn. An Odjibwa 
Tale. Algic 1: 122-128 1839 
(b) Mondamin, or The Origin of 
the Zea Maize. A Chippewa Alle- 
gory (text differs from (a) ). H and S2: 230-31 1852 
(c) Mon-daw-min, or The Ori- 
gin of Indian Corn. Odjibwa. Hiawatha 99-104 1856 
(d) Wunzh, the Father of Indian 
Corn Indian Fairy I, 330-38 1856 
(e) Idem. Indian Fairy II, 
295-303 1916 
10. (a) Peeta Kway, or The Temp- 
est. An Algic Tale. Algic 1: 129-33 1839 
(b) Peeta Kway, the Foam Wo- 
man. An Ottowa Legend. Hiawatha 213-15 1856 
II. (a) Manabozho, or The Great 
Incarnation of the North. An Algic 
Legend. Algic 1: 134-74 1839 
(b) Allegorical Traditions of the 
Origin of Men—of Manabozho and 
of the Introduction of the Religious 
Mysteries of the Medical Magic. _H and S1: 317-19 1851 
(c) Hiawatha, or Manabozho. 
(No. 34, The Moose and Wood- 
pecker which appeared in Algic 2: 
217-25, has been added.) Hiawatha 2-51 1856 
(d) Manabozho, the Mischief- 
Maker. Indian Fairy I, 215-51 1856 
(e) Idem. Indian Fairy II, 7-41 = 1916 
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No. Title of Story Source Date 
12. (a) Bokwena, or The Hump- 
back. From the Odjibwa. Algic 1: 175-80 1839 
(b) Bokwena, or The Hump- 
back Magician. Odjibwa. Hiawatha 269-73 1856 
(c) Bokwena, the Humpback. Indian Fairy I, 315-23 1856 
(d) Idem. Indian Fairy II, 276-84 1916 
13. (a) Sheem, or The Forsaken 
Boy. From the Odjibwa. Algic 1: 191-9 1839 
(Cf. Jameson 1838, 3: 88-96, 
The Forsaken Brother; 1852, 199- 
203; Gilman 1836, 2: 216-24.) 
(b) The Wolf-Brother H and S 2: 202-4 1852 
(c) Sheem, The Forsaken Boy 
or Wolf Brother. An Odjibwa Alle- 
gory of Fraternal Affection. Hiawatha, 136-41 1856 
(d) Sheem, the Forsaken Boy. Indian Fairy I, 115-34 1856 
(e) Idem. Indian Fairy II, 159-77 1916 
14. (a) Paup-puk-keewiss. From the 
Algic. Algic 1: 200-20 1839 
(b) Paup-puk-keewiss. (Prefa- 
tory episode introduced 52-5.) Hiawatha 52-70 1856 
(c) The Wonderful Exploits of 
Grasshopper. Indian Fairy I, 34-67 1856 
(d) Idem. Indian Fairy II, 104-35 1916 
15. (a) Iadilla, or The Origin of the 
Robin. From the Odjibwa. Algic 1: 221-5 1839 
(Cf. Jameson 1838, 3: 114-18 
and 1852, 203-5. No name given 
son in this version; nor in Gil- 
man, 1836, 1: 165-9.) 
(b) Transformation of a Hunt- 
er’s Son into a Bird. An Allegory of 
Over-Fasting. H and S 2: 229-30 1852 
(c) Opeechee, or The Origin of 
the Robin. From the Odjibwa. Hiawatha 109-12 1856 
(d) The Origin of the Robin. Indian Fairy I, 98-101 1856 
(e) Idem. Indian Fairy II, 146-9 1916 
16. The Three Cranberries. A Chip- 
pewa Fable. Algic 1: 238 1839 
17. (a) The Red Swan. From the 
Algic. Algic 2: 9-33 1839 
(b) The Red Swan. Hiawatha 161-79 1856 
(c) Idem. Indian Fairy I, 138-69 1856 
(d) Idem. Indian Fairy II, 42-71 1916 
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Title of Story 


Source 





(a) losco, or A Visit to the Sun 
and Moon. A Tale of Indian Cos- 
mogony, from the Ottowa. 

(b) Iosco, or The Prairie Boys’ 
Visit to the Sun and Moon. An Ot- 
towa Legend. 


Algic 2: 40-60 


Hiawatha 278-92 





(a) Leelinau, or The _ Lost 
Daughter. An Odjibwa Tale. 

(b) Leelinau. A Chippewa Tale. 
(Abbreviated version.) 

(c) Leelinau, the Lost Daughter. 

(d) Idem. 


Algic 2: 77-84 


Hiawatha 299-301 
Indian Fairy I, 252-60 
Indian Fairy II, 200-08 





(a) Puck Wudj Ininee. An Od- 
jibwa Tale. 

(b) Puck Wudj Ininees, or The 
Vanishing Little Men. An Odjibwa 
Myth of Fairies. 


Algic 2: 85-90 


Hiawatha 90-94 





(a) Mishosha, or The Magician 
of the Lakes. 

(Cf. Jameson 1838, 3: 96-113, 
Mishosha, or The Magician and 
his Daughter.) 

(b) Mishosha, or The Magician 
of Lake Superior. 


Algic 2: 91-104 


Hiawatha 202-12 





(a) The Weendigoes. A Saginaw 
Story. 

(b) Weendigoes and the Bone- 
Dwarf. 

(c) Idem. 


Algic 2: 105-18 


Indian Fairy I, 288-98 
Indian Fairy II, 228-37 





The Racoon and Crawfish. A 
Fable. From the Odjibwa. 


Algic 2: 119-21 





La Poudre, or The Storm-Fool. 
From the Odjibwa. 


Algic 2: 122-6 





(a) Wassamo, or The Fire Plume. 
From the Ottowa. 

(b) The Fire Plume. 

(c) Idem. 


Algic 2: 132-51 
Indian Fairy I, 263-87 
Indian Fairy II, 238-60 
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Title of Story Source Date 








(a) Osseo, or The Son of the 

Evening Star. An Algonquin Tale. Algic 2: 152-9 1839 
(b) Osseo, or The Son of the 

Evening Star. Algonquin Legend. Hiawatha 71-6 1856 
(c) Osseo, the Son of the Even- 

ing Star. Indian Fairy I, 74-82 1856 
(d) Idem. Indian Fairy II, 95-103 1916 


(a) Kwasind, or The Fearfully 
Strong Man. Algic 2: 160-64 1839 
(b) Idem. Hiawatha 77-80 1856 








(a) Mudjee Monedo and Minno 

Monedo, or The Spirit of Evil and 

the Spirit of Good. A Saginaw Tale. Algic 2: 165-79 1839 
(b) The Bird Lover. Indian Fairy I, 299-314 1856 
(c) Idem. Indian Fairy II, 261-75 1916 





The Pigeon Hawk and Tortoise. 
From the Odjibwa. Algic 2: 181 1839 


The Charmed Arrow. From the 
Ottowa. Algic 2: 182-93 1839 








Owasso and Wayoond, or The 
Manito Foiled. A Saginaw Tale. Algic 2: 199-213 1839 





(a) Shawondasee. From the 
Mythology of the Odjibwas. Algic 2: 214-15 1839 
(b) Idem. Hiawatha 88-9 1856 


The Linnet and Eagle. From the 
Odjibwa. Algic 2: 216 1839 


(a) The Mooseand Woodpecker. 

From the Pillagers [Leech Lake 

Ojibwa]. Algic 2: 217-25 1839 
(b) (This item combined with 

No. 11.) Hiawatha 2-51 1856 











(a) Weeng. From the Mythol- 
ogy of the Chippewas. Algic 2: 226-8 1839 
(b) Weeng, the Spirit of Sleep. Hiawatha, 262-4 1856 





(a) Iagoo. From the Mythology 
of the Chippewas. Algic 2: 229-32 1839 
(b) Iagoo. Chippewa. Hiawatha 85-7 1856 
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No. Title of Story Source Date 
37- (a) Pauguk. From the Mythol- 
ogy of the Chippewas. Algic 2: 240-42 1839 
(b) Pauguk, and the Mythologi- 
cal Interpretation of Hiawatha. 
[Expanded from (a).]} : Hiawatha 188-93 1856 
38. (a) The White Stone Canoe. 1844- 
(Ottawa.) Oneota 5-7 45 
(b) Idem. Red Race 79-81 1847 
(c) The Island of the Blessed, or 
The Hunter’s Dream. H and Sr: 321-3 1851 
(d) The White Stone Canoe. Hiawatha 223-7 1856 
39. (a) The Lynx and the Hare. A 
Fable from the Odjibwa—Algon- 1844- 
quin. Oneota 7 45 
(b) Idem. Red Race 81 1847 
(c) Pezhiu and Wabose, or The 
Lynx and Hare. A Chippewa Fable. Hiawatha 95 1856 
40. (a) The Worship of the Sun. An 1844- 
Ottowa Tradition. Oneota 8-10 45 
(b) Idem. Red Race 82-4 1847 
(c) Onaiazo, The Sky-Walker. 
A Legend of a Visit to the Sun. An 
Ottowa Myth. Hiawatha 228-32 1856 
41. (a) Shingebiss. From the Od- 1844- 
jibwa—Algonquin. Oneota 11-12 45 
(b) Idem. Red Race 85-6 1847 
(c) Shingebiss; A Chippewa Al- 
legory. H and S 3: 324-6 1853 
(d) Shingebiss; An Allegory of 
Self-Reliance. Hiawatha 113-15 1856 
42. (a) The Boy Who Set a Snare 
for the Sun, or The Origin of the 
Kug-e-beeng-wa-kwa, or Dormouse. 1844- 
From the Odjibwa—Algonquin. Oneota 75-7 45 
(b) Idem. Red Race 97—9 1847 
(c) The Sun-Catcher, or Boy 
who set a Snare for the Sun. A 
Myth of the Origin of the Dor- 
mouse. From the Odjibwa. Hiawatha 239-42 1856 
(d) The Boy Who Set a Snare 
for the Sun. Indian Fairy I, 16-21 1856 
(e) Idem. Indian Fairy II, 1-6 1916 
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No. Title of Story Source Date 
43- (a) Mukakee Mindemoea, or 
The Toad-Woman. An Odjibwa 1844- 
Tale. Oneota 79-81 45 
(b) Idem. Red Race 101-03 1847 
(c) Mukakee Mindemoea, or 
The Toad-Woman. An Odjibwa 
Legend. Hiawatha 246-50 1856 
(d) The Toad Woman. Indian Fairy I, 90-97 ~=— 1856 
(e) Idem. Indian Fairy II, 136-42 1916 
44. (a) Bosh-kwa-dosh, or The Quad- 
ruped with the Hair Blown off its 1844- 
Skin. Oneota 136-9 45 
(b) Idem. Red Race 106-09 1847 
(c) Bosh-kwa-dosh, or The Mas- 
todon. Hiawatha 232-8 1856 
45. (a) Mash-kwa-sha-kwong, or 
The Traditionary Story of thé Red 
Head and his two Sons. By Nab- 1844- 
inoi, an aged Odjibwa chief. Oneota 139-45 45 
(b) Idem. Red Race 109-15 1847 
46. (a) Wa-wa-be-zo-win, or The 
Swing on the Lake Shore. From the 1844- 
Traditions of the Odjibwas. Oneota 146-7 45 
(b) Idem. Red Race 116-17 1847 
(c) Wa-wa-be-zo-win, or The 
Swing on the Pictured Rocks of 
Lake Superior. A Tradition of the 
Odjibwas. Hiawatha 243-5 1856 
47. (a) The Little Spirit, or Boy- 
Man. An Odjibwa Fairy Tale. 
Written out from the verbal narra- 
tive by the late Mrs. H. R. School- 1844- 
craft. Oneota 260-63 45 
(b) Idem. Red Race 127-30 1847 
(c) The Little Monedo, or Boy- 
Man. H and S 3: 318-20 1853 
(d) The Little Spirit, or Boy- 
Man. Indian Fairy I, 179-89 1856 





(e) The Little Boy-Man. 





Indian Fairy II, 285-94 
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No. Title of Story Source Date 
48. (a) Aingodon and Naywadaha. 
Story of a family of Nadowas, or 
People of the Six Nations, etc. Nar- 
rated from the oral relation of Nab- 1844- 
anoi, by Mr. George Johnston. Oneota 263-6 45 
(b) Idem. Red Race 130-33 1847 
49. (a) Moowis, or The Indian Co- The Columbian Lady’s 
quette. and Gentleman’s Mag- 
azine I: go-gI 1844 
(b) Moowis, or The Man Made 
Up of Rags and Dirt. A Tradition- 1844- 
ary Legend of the Odjibwas. Oneota 381-4 45 
(c) Idem. Red Race 164-7 1847 
50. (a) The Lone Lightning. An Od- 1844- 
jibwa Tale. Oneota 403-04 45 
(b) Idem. Red Race 168 1847 
(c) Nezhik-e-wa-wa-sun, or, The 
Lone Lightning. Hiawatha 105 1856 
5I. (a) The Magician of Lake Hu- 
ron. An Ottowa Tale related by 
Nabunwa in the Indian tongue, to 1844- 
Mr. George Johnston. Oneota 483-6 45 
(b) Idem. Red Race 175-8 1847 
52. (a) Iamo, or The Undying Head. 
An Ottowa Tale. Algic 1: 96-121 1839 
(b) Mishemokwa, or The War 
with the Gigantic Bear Wearing 
the Precious Prize of the Necklace 
of Wampum, or The Origin of the 
Small Black Bear. An Ottowa Leg- 
end. Hiawatha 142-60 1856 
53- [Untitled story, told by Ogima- 
wish, “‘one of the old sages of the 
village of Grand Traverse Bay,” 
(Ottowa?) about bad luck and fa- 
mine brought on because of disre- 
spectful treatment of corn cobs, 
etc., by youths.] H and S 5: 194-5 1855 
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54. [Untitled story, told by Chief 
Eshquagonaby, Grand Traverse 
Bay, Michigan, (Ottowa?) about 
origin of Midewiwin. Much abbre- 





viated.] Memoirs 683 1851 
55- (a) Ak-Uk O Jeesh, or Ground- 1844— 
hog. An Odjibwa Tale. Oneota 404 45 


(b) The Ak uk O Jeesh, or The 
Groundhog Family. An Odjibwa 
Fable. Hiawatha 107-08 1856 





56. (a) Iena, or The Magic Bundle. 
A Maskego Allegory. Algic 1: 181-90 1839 

(b) Iéna, the Wanderer, or Mag- 

ic Bundle. A Chippewa Allegory. 





[Cf. attribution (a).] Hiawatha 194-201 1856 
(c) The Magic Bundle. Indian Fairy I, 135-7 1856 
(d) The Magic Packet. Indian Fairy II, 189-91 1916 
57: (a) The Enchanted Moccasins. 
A Maskego Tale. Algic 1: 226-32 1839 
(b) The Enchanted Moccasins. 
Odjibwa. [Cf. attribution (a).] Hiawatha 293-8 1856 
(c) The Enchanted Moccasins. Indian Fairy I, 190-206 1856 
(d) Idem. Indian Fairy II, 212-27 1916 





58. (a) The Broken Wing. An Alle- 
gory. (No attribution but. names 

are Ojibwa.) Algic 1: 233-7 1839 
(b) The Six Hawks or Broken 
Wing. An Allegory of Fraternal 


Affection. Hiawatha 258 1856 
(c) Gray Eagle and his Five 

Brothers. Indian Fairy I, 83-9 1856 
(d) Idem. Indian Fairy II, 80-86 1916 
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FOUR VODUN CEREMONIES* 


By GEORGE EATON SIMPSON 


Accounts have been published previously of the origins, the belief struc. 
ture, and the main elements of the usual service of the Haitian peasant relj- 
gion.! Vodun is a hybrid cult consisting of traits from African tribal religions, 
Catholicism, European witchcraft, and Haitian rural life. God, the creator 
of the Universe, and Christ, his Son and assistant, are very much in the 
background of the average peasant’s thinking. The Saints, the African and 
the indigenous gods, and the dead are much closer to the affairs of men and 
must be taken into consideration constantly. The believers disagree concern- 
ing the relationships between the Saints and the loas (African and local super- 
naturals), but take no chances of offending either group. The dead must be 
placated with appropriate funeral rites, given offerings from time to time, and 
remembered and honored in all ceremonies. If the mores are violated, or if 
the Saints, the loas, and the dead are not shown the proper respect, the living 
will be persecuted through sickness, death, crop failure, and other disasters, 
Most of the vodunists are also Catholics, but their spiritual uncertainty 
makes it difficult for them to rely solely on Catholicism. 

The present paper is limited to the presentation of four specialized rites 
which constitute parts of the ceremonial aspect of the vodun cult in northern 
Haiti. 

THE DEGRADATION CEREMONY 

The Haitian peasant believes that those who have some unusual ability 
or some special skill in dealing with the supernatural world are inspired and 
assisted by a “‘spirit.’’ In northern Haiti the term “‘l’esprit’’ may be used to 
indicate a loa, but it may also mean a special talent of any kind. It is the lat- 
ter concept to which we refer here. At death the “‘spirit’? must be removed 
and transferred to another person.? In this way the deceased is reduced to 
the common level. The ordinary Grand-Don (prosperous peasant) is not 
degraded, but a good singer, a pére-savanne (a peasant who has memorized 
parts of Catholic rituals), a houngan (vodun priest), or any one who possesses 


* The data in this article were obtained during a field trip which was made possible by a 
post-doctoral fellowship of the Social Science Research Council, New York City. I am in- 
debted to Mr. J. B. Cinéas for assistance in collecting this material. The ceremonies given here 
were staged in my house near Plaisance on a number of occasions. Among the participants were 
Bertrand Velbrun, Terméus Joseph, Ulysse Marius, and Arséne Jean-Baptiste. It would be 
impossible to obtain full acounts at actual ceremonies. Since these rites are not highly standard- 
ized, they naturally vary from occasion to occasion. 

1 See M. J. Herskovits, Life in a Haitian Valley (New York, 1937), Part 3, and African Gods 
and Catholic Saints in New World Negro Belief (American Anthropologist 39: 635-43, 1937); 
H. Courlander, Haiti Singing (MS); Jean Price-Mars, Ainsi Parla l’Oncle (MS) Chap. 6; G. E. 
Simpson, The Vodun Service in Northern Haiti (American Anthropologist 42: 236-54, 1949); 
The Belief System of Haitian Vodun (American Anthropologist 37: 35-9, 1945). 

2 The peasants sometimes speak of removing the spirit from the head of a dead man. Actually 
according to my informants, it is not the loa that is removed but the ability to become possessed 
by this loa. See Simpson, The Belief System of Haitian Vodun 46-7. 
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some special ability must be given a degradation ceremony. The more im- 
portant the dead man the more elaborate the rites. There is no notion at all 
of disgrace in this ceremony as there is in the military procedure of demoting 
or degrading an officer. 

We shall consider first the degradation of a houngan whose career has not 
been particularly noteworthy.’ 

While the news of a houngan’s death is spreading through the countryside, 
the members of his family occupy themselves with arrangements for the 
wake. Finally the crowd assembles in the tonnelle (a shelter erected near the 
house for this occasion) and the yard. The women weep and cry out praises 
for the dead man, and both men and women partake freely of the cassava 
cakes, meat, coffee, and tafia (cheap rum) distributed by the serving women. 
In a large room of the house the regular religious ceremony is taking place: 
prayers for the dead, morning prayers, evening prayers, litanies for the Saints, 
prayers with beads. The pére-savanne sees to it that nothing he knows about 
is omitted. Catholic chants of all sorts, interspersed with prayers, are in- 
cluded by the singers. In an adjoining room the principal ceremony is being 
performed by the family, the relatives, close friends, flag-bearers, children 
carrying rattles and a hand bell, and the houngan’s entourage of petites- 
feuilles (children cured by the dead man), badjicans (assistants), and pupils. 
There may be two or three hougans present to share the obligation and the 
pleasure of conducting this service for their colleague, their former rival, and 
perhaps their former enemy. 

There are so many people in the small room that it is almost impossible for 
anyone to move at all. Near the body, which is covered with a sheet, are 
placed a jug and a new canari (a large earthen jar). The officiating houngan 
makes the sign of the cross, mumbles a few ritual formulas, and taking a 
spoon puts some ‘‘manger les morts’’ (special food for the dead) in the canari: 
plantains, yams, bananas, tairauts, sweet potatoes, corn meal, roasted corn, 
bread, cakes, rice, millet, meat, chicken, pistachio, chopped coconut, and 
other kinds of food. He then adds some water and stirs this mixture. A few 
drops of water are put in the jug. The other houngans perform the same rite. 
The family, friends, and others in the room imitate the acts of the houngans 
with the green branches which they hold in their hands. In a grave voice and 
with solemn gestures the officiant then appeals to the loas with songs and 
prayers. He invites them to come to the aid of their faithful servant, to protect 
him in the other world as they have protected him in this world. Following 
the songs and prayers the leader pronounces these words: 


* The degradation of a ‘‘great’’ houngan is an event of considerable importance. This service 
is performed less frequently and is more secret than the rites for an ordinary houngan. It was 
impossible to obtain a detailed account of the more elaborate and solemn ceremony, but in- 
formants stated that its basic elements are the same as those given here. Differences which were 
mentioned included: a larger number of houngans and houngans of greater reputation partici- 
pating in the rites, richer decorations in the dead man’s house, larger quantities of food provided 
for the participants, the presence of a high grade pret’ savanne, the explosion of pinches of gun- 
powder as each of the dead houngan's loas enters the room, and a belief that the body raises it- 
seif to a sitting position in the coffin and thus seems to regain life for a few seconds. 
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Innocent! ya bone hayé! Innocent! A good man has left us! 

Manman-pitites crié! Mother of children weep! 

Crié, consolé. Weep, console yourselves. 

Boss Accelon, li té la. Accelon lived among us. 

Li mouri! He is dead! 

Maitre Pierre Jean-Baptiste, li té la. Master Pierre Jean-Baptiste lived among 
us. 

Li mouri! He is dead! 

General Baptiste, li té la. General Baptiste lived among us. 

Li mouri! He is dead! 

Marius qui té rété Marius who survived them 

Li mouri! Has just died! 

Main Fré Joseph rété. But Brother Joseph is still with us. 

Nap crié, consolé! We weep but we console ourselves be. 


cause of him! 


The weeping and the cries redouble, but the pére-savanne and the houngan 
carry on. In the other room the pére savanne solemnly intones: 


Je n’ai qu’une 4me I have only a soul 

Qu’il faut sauver. That it is necessary to save. 
De |’éternelle flamme, By the eternal flame, 

Je dois la préserver. I must preserve it. 


The officiating houngan in continuing speaks directly to the dead man: 


Boss Marius, here is a canari that your heirs have especially prepared for you so that 
in the future you will not have any trouble and demand other sacrifices of them. 
You others, the dead, you are always unreasonable. Because you have peace you 
forget that the times are hard and that on this earth we unfortunate men are crushed 
by suffering. Leave your family in peace after this service, Boss Marius. Do not tor- 
ment them, and do not send illnesses to their children or misery to their older people. 
You were always a good father when you were living. Continue to protect your family 
after death. If you need other services give abundantly to your heirs in order to ob- 
tain satisfaction. Oh, good father, good servant, good parent, good friend! Good-bye! 
Do not forget us as we shall not forget you. 


Then he goes to the canari, strikes it three times with a piece of palm bark 
and chants: 


M’announcé toutt Zanges-yo. I advise all the loas. 

Legba-qui-Sous- Miroi, Legba-qui-Sous- Miroi, 

La oué! La oué! La oué! La oué! 

Dans “‘La Ville-au-Camp”’ In the ‘‘capitol of the loas’’ 

Pays-la gangnin changement! A great event has occurred! 

Rhélé Bon-Dieu en haut, Let us pray to God who is in Heaven, 
Rhélé ‘‘les Saints en bas.” Let us pray to ‘‘the loas below.”’ 
Gangnin Papa Bon-Dieu There is God, our Good Father 

Qui a pé fait pou nous! Who protects us! 


The members of the family respond by dancing in their places and by shak- 
ing green branches. The others present dance as well as they can in the 
crowded room. Another houngan begins a chant: 
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Mére en Haut, aqué mére en bas, Mother in Heaven and Mother below, 
Hé lou-hé! Hé lou-hé! Hé lou-hé! Hé lou-hé! 
Nan point Maite qui passé Bon Dieu! None no matter how great he may be is 


superior to God! 


After all sorts of variations the couplet is discontinued and the ceremony for 
the twins‘ is begun 


Jumeaux-yo, méré mange Twins, here is the food 

Napé ba ou. That we give you. 

Jumeaux gangnin I’habitude Twins, you are accustomed 

Quand yo ba yo, After you have received food from us, 
Yo dit yo pas mangé! To say you have not eaten! 


This song inspires another houngan: 


Jumeaux-marassa, Diable rhélé. Twins-Marassa, the devil cries. 
Dossi! Dossi-dossa! Diable rhélé! Dossi! Dossi-dossa! the devil cries! 
Credo, manman-jumeaux. Credo, Mother of Twins. 

Diable rhélé! The devil cries! 


This chant is repeated many times and the dance becomes more animated. 
A badjican takes his turn: 


Moin dit: Manman-jumeaux, I say, Mother of Twins, 
Ban-moin sall’-la, souplé! Please leave us this room! 
Marassa-jumeaux, Marassa twins, 

Ban-moin salle, souplé! Please leave us this room! 


This is followed by the chant of another houngan: 


Marassa, mé boué, mé mangé, Twins, I bring you food and drink, 
Marassa, mé boué, mé mangé. Twins, I bring you food and drink, 
Dossi-dossa, marassa-jumeaux, Dossi-dossa, Marassa Twins, 

La vie-moin, l’en main bon-Dieu! My life is in the hands of God! 


The ceremony continues with the officiating houngan chanting and calling 
the loas. Songs and prayers are interwoven as he again supplicates the Saints 
and the loas, asking them to assist the deceased and the members of his 
family. 

Oh, Mary, Mother of God, Mother of Mercy, Mary Apolita, Mother of Mothers, 
Mother of Grace! All the Saints, all the Angels, Angels of Heaven, Zanges (loas) of 
the water, Zanges of the woods, Zanges known and unknown, all the Saints, open 
the door for this poor man. 


Sainte Marie, mére de Dieu, Saint Mary, Mother of God, 
Priez ou z’enfants-yo. Pray for all the children. 

Aradas, zanmis lagué! Aradas, our friend has departed! 
Grace! Grace pou z’enfants-yo! Pardon for all of the children! 


‘ The twins (marassa or marassa-jumeaux) are a special category of the dead, and they must 
not be overlooked in any ceremony. 
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Dis’m bonsoi-non, Haitiens! Say ‘‘Good evening”’ to me, Haitians! 
Dis’m bonsoi-non, Haitiens! Say ‘“‘Good evening” to me, Haitians! 
Trop fié, trop fié trompé. It is a mistake to have too much con. 
Dis’m bonsoi-non, Haitiens! fidence. 


Say ‘‘Good evening”’ to me, Haitians! 
Laoka, prepare the charms. 

Laoka, good dancer, 

Prepare the charms, Ladka! 

The loas do not fail to respond to these appeals. All of the loas whom Boss 
Marius served during his life invade the room as person after person becomes 
possessed by loas Arada, loas Congo, loas known and unknown. All come 
weeping to pay their tribute to the dead man. It is necessary now to find out 
how the houngan died, what his last wishes were and what his loas demand 
An assistant brings the sacred shells of the dead houngan. The officiant mur- 
murs ritualistic words, throws the shells on the floor, pours tafia three times 
and lights a candle. The shells are now eagerly consulted. 


Laoka hé! bouilli wanga. 
Laoka, bon danseur, 
Bouilli wanga, Laoka! 

















2 cc L 
O Cc L # 
xX TS s 
XX L R L 
xX ? TS 
3 xX F 
L xX + ? 
L * . 
# 
First Throw Third Throw 


The houngan interprets the meaning of the first throw in this way. 
##=two men who are indifferent to the death of the houngan 
XXXXXX =funeral procession 
O =the gravedigger 
LLL =three loas to whom offerings must be given 
** =two enemy houngans 
F =friend of the family who listens to conversation of the enemies 
TS =thunder stone which serves as guardian of the houmfort (the deceased 
man’s vodun temple) 

The shells are thrown a second time, but since they do not fall into a defi- 
nite pattern the officiant cries ‘‘Pas bon.’’ The houngan now faces the east, 
shakes the shells in his hand, faces the west, mumbles a prayer, gestures and 
throws the shells on the ground for the third time. His reading of the third 
throw follows. 

### =indifferent men 
LLLL =four loas to whom offerings must be given 
** =two enemies who are plotting against the family 
CCC =three children of the dead houngan 
?? =two curious men 
TS =thunder stone 
R =a relative seeking protection because he is in great danger 


5 Each believer has one or more loas who are important to him, but he has one principal 
loa-protecteur. 
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The houngan now draws a chart on a piece of paper and tells the relatives 
to hang it on the wall of the children’s room as a charm to protect them 
against the evil intentions of the family’s enemies. 


9 - =crossroads® and the four cardinal points 
% 8 4 


=a family loa-protecteur 


=a family loa-protecteur 


8 
0 ° 20, =a family loa-protecteur 


LM US =a family loa-protecteur 


it f =symbol of liberty and peace 





The family is praying and declares itself ready to make any sacrifice as 
the members cry ‘‘Pardon! Grace! Save us, Zanges (loas) of our father.”’ This 
brings the response from the ceremonial leader that the death of Boss Marius 
is not the death of an ordinary man, that he is now resting in La Ville-au- 
Camp (capital of the loas which is located ‘‘under the water”), and that the 
loas will continue to protect his descendants provided that they show them- 
selves worthy of protection. 

The houngan now goes to the middle of the room and improvises a chant 
with dolorous rhythm. 

Bassin-canari, map prallé Bassin-canari, I am going 
Chacher wanga-niveau. To seek a new charm. 


The participants repeat the couplet, shaking green branches to the cadence 
of the song. The officiant continues: 


Canari badji! Canari badji la! Canari of the houmfort! Canari of the 
houmfort! 

Map prallé prend yon fanme I am going to take a wife 

L’en balance, canari-jadji! In a balance, canari of the houmfort! 


After a few moments he sings: 


Zanges-Bolodjoré, cherchez feuilles Loas-Bolodjoré, seek some leaves 
Pou couvri canari-la! To cover the canari! 


With appropriate gestures the houngan chants: 


Ah! Legba San-Yan, San-Yan! Ah! Legba San-Yan, San-Yan! 
Nap cassé, cassé canari-la We shall break the carnari 
Pou nous sauver toutt’ vivants-yo! To serve all the living! 


Houngans, badjicans, petites-feuilles and other participants now pretend to 
cover the canari while the relatives and friends put pieces of money on top 
of it. It is time for the officiant to give the signal of adoration: 

Adorez, adorez, adorez! Adore, adore, adore! 

Toutt’ ti-moune, vini adorer! All children come and adore! 


* Any crossroads is important to the Haitian peasant because it is a place frequented by the 
loas. Legbe, the loa who guards the crossroads, must remove the “barriers” before the other 
loas can pass. 
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He makes a cross on the canari and hands his pencil to each member of the 
family, to the badjicans, and to the others who are in the room, and each one 
traces the sign of a cross on the canari. It is this act which will constitute proof 
against the dead in the future in case a new demand is made. Then all kneel, 
The houngan strikes the front of the canari three times and his act is imitated 
by everyone. Finally the group marches around the canari with springing 
steps, and then the direction of the march is reversed. 

The rites require several hours and at this point in the ceremony it is 
about four o’clock in the morning. The serving of food and drink enable the 
participants to continue although some are now noticeably hoarse. Food for 
the loas is placed under the trees which are sacred for them, and food for the 
dead is chosen with care. The time for sending the loas away has arrived. The 
assistants sing: 


Tout n’est que vanité, Everything is vanity, 
Mensonge, fragilité. Lies, fragility. 

This couplet is followed by another: 

Reviens, pecheur. Come back, sinner. 
C’est bon Dieu qui t’appelle. It is God who calls you. 


Still other songs announce the departure of the loas. 
Those in the degradation room also give the signal for the sending away of 
the loas. The leader intones: 


Nanchon-guinain cil, Spirits of Guinea, 

Jodi-la nous fini aqué ou Today we renounce you. 

Ou a chaché yon roche Seek again a rock 

Comme il faut, Which is suitable for you, 

Ou a remett’ gade a ou. Where you may put your garde (charm). 


The procession begins to move with the officiating houngan at the head of 
it, followed by two badjicans carrying the canari, by a member of the family 
bearing the jug of water and a little corn meal, and then by the rest of the 
assistants and participants. The group in the other room joins them and they 
all sing: 

Renvoyez papa-loi la Let us send away papa-loi 
Pou I’allé cété li conain. To seek the place he must find. 


This chant is continued until the procession reaches the crossroads. After an 
impressive silence, all sorts of gestures to the four cardinal points, invocations, 
and genuflexions, the houngan chants: 


Congo, ouvri paradis, Congo, open paradise, 

Paradis cila-la hé, That paradise, 

Pou nous passer! For us to enter! 

Nous renvoyé aller universel. We send away all loas. 

Si ou continué rété encore If you continue to disturb, 

Faudré ou dit ¢a ou vié. You must tell us what you desire. 
Nous pas mété encor aq’ou, We have no further relations with you, 
Dépi sur la terre And on earth 

Jouq’ devant Dieu, Until we come before God, 

Bon courage, amis! Good courage, friends! 


Paix pour vivants et les morts! Peace for the living and the dead! 
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This chant stimulates new cries and lamentations. Then the houngan asks for 
and obtains silence. He continues: 


Ronde oh! nap fait ronde oh! Now we shall dance! 
Ronde canari-cassé. We shall dance around the broken canari. 


Clasping hands they dance around the canari, and the voice of the houngan 
becomes graver as the solemn moment draws near. He lifts the canari, bal- 
ances it to the right, balances it to the left, shows it to the stars, incorruptible 
witnesses of the sacrifice. He starts the final song in a loud voice: 


Simbi! Simbi-la yo! Simbi! all of you Simbi-loas! 
Comment m’a fait? What must I do? 

Map lagué loas ho! I send away the loas! 

Caya! Caya! Caya! Caya! 

Coté ma mété corps en moin? Where may I find refuge? 


The participants do an about-face while the houngan raises the canari as high 
as possible, almost as high as his face, as he repeats the last line: 


Coté ma mété corps en moin? Where may I find refuge? 


With a quick movement the canari is shattered. The food is scattered, the 
loas are satisfied, and the crowd breaks into a disorderly flight. Great misfor- 
tune would befall anyone who was foolish enough to look behind, for the 
loa-protecteur of the dead houngan would certainly plague the offender until 
he went to the expense of sending him away again. Misfortune would also 
come to anyone who was imprudent enough to gather up the few pieces of 
money left by the houngans for the loas. Surely such a person would not live 
until the end of the year. 

Several hours later the body is placed in its coffin, and the scene which is 
enacted in the house almost defies description. All the loas (i.e., persons pos- 
sessed by their loas) responding to the appeals of the houngan jump and 
whirl, for the loas are not sad in their mourning. Roasted corn, chopped 
coconut, bread, and cake cut into small pieces are thrown like confetti. The 
flags salute the body, the coffin is covered again, and the crying is intensified. 
Four badjicans hoist the coffin to their shoulders. Then the procession forms 
itself again and starts towards the mysterious spring whose waters have cured 
many sicknesses which physicians had pronounced incurable. 


Congo hé! Loa-Congo-yo! Oh Congo! Congo Loas! 

Loa-Arada oh! toutt’ loa yo, Oh, Loas Arada! All you loas, 
Ouvri la porte, ouvri chemin, Open the door, open the road, 
Ouvri chemin pou nous passer Open the road for us to pass. 


But first the coffin is taken to the trees of the loas, and to all of the sacred 
places. Finally they arrive at the last station. The bearers of the coffin circle 
the spring several times. The coffin is swung for each of the four cardinal 
points. The rain of roasted corn is repeated. The houngan has performed the 
complicated rite and the cortege returns to the house. The pére-savanne now 
takes charge of the participants, and in the midst of piercing cries leads the 
funeral procession to the village. Those who remain in the house throw water 
to the left, to the front, and to the right at all the entrances. 
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Everything has been done properly and the houngan may be proud of his 
last ceremonies. Nothing can prevent him from enjoying happiness in Ville- 
au-Camp, the residence of the loas.’ 


THE CEREMONY OF TRANSMISSION 


The ceremonies do not end with the degradation and interment of the 
houngan, for it is not until then that the most important ceremony, the cere- 
mony of transmission, is begun. The question of who will succeed the dead 
houngan is a highly important one because the “spirit” (talent) has been 
released, and it is necessary now to find another serviteur to continue the 
work of the dead man’s chief loa-protecteur and to maintain the houmfort. 
Usually the family tries to keep the advantages that are to be had from an 
established houmfort. Until recent years it was relatively rare for the family 
of a houngan to perform the ceremony of renunciation described later in this 
paper. In most cases there was keen competition for succession to the office. 
The dead houngan does not have the privilege of designating his successor.* 
His chief loa chooses the new serviteur, and while as a rule his choice is a 
member of the family, he may select a stranger. The designation of an out- 
sider is unlikely unless the houngan’s sons or close relatives seem to have 
neither the ability nor the inclination to fill the vacant position. 

The day after the burial the “nine days of prayers’’ begin. Each evening 
the pret’ savanne comes to the home of the family, recites the chaplets, says 
the evening prayers and the prayers for the dead, and sings the appropriate 
chants for each of the nine days of this period. Vodun practices, including the 
evocation of the loas, clapping of the hands, and throwing roasted corn, are 
blended with the Catholic songs and prayers. Each night the service lasts 
an hour longer than the previous night, and on the last night it continues until 
about four o’clock in the morning and is ended with a religious ceremony at 
the church. It is on this night that the ceremony of transmission occurs. 

The preparations for this service are the same as those for an important 
vodun service. While the pére savanne recites prayers with chaplet, the 
officiating houngan makes his preparations at the houmfort. There is an 
abundance of food, liquor, and coffee, and the participants, including any 
loas who have already arrived, are in a happy mood. 

About midnight the procession goes to the grave of the dead houngan. 
Each participant carries a lighted candle and sings as he walks along the 
path to the grave. At the grave all of the prayers are recited again and many 
chants are sung in honor of the loas. The loas are asked to express their 
wishes and to extend their favors and protection to the family. The procession 
then marches around the grave singing, dancing, and throwing alcohol. The 
food which has been especially prepared for the former houngan, and which 


7 The belief that a properly degraded houngan can enjoy eternal happiness in Ville-au-Camp 
is not accepted by all of my informants. See Simpson, The Belief System of Haitian Vodun 52-3. 

* This statement refers only to predestined houngans, that is, houngans chosen by the loas. 
Some houngans have entered the field by studying with established practitioners, or by being 
chosen by ordinary houngans as their successors, or simply by opening houmforts on their own 
initiative. 
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is served on a white plate, is placed on the grave. The officiant now kills a 
chicken with all of the vodun flourishes and rites, and at this time one of the 
participants shrieks, whirls, leaps into the air and falls to the ground. His 
body is stiff and he makes no movement. The officiating houngan rushes to 
the striken man as the chanting increases in intensity. The loa has made his 
choice, and it is necessary for the houngan to quiet the predestined man who 
is now possessed by this god. He orders four carriers to take the immobile 
body to the houmfort. As the procession passes the crossroads the following 
words are sung: 


Carrefour, ouvri chimin! Carrefour, open the road! 
Maitt’ carrefour, ouvri chimin Master carrefour, open the road 
Pou nou passer. For us to pass. 


This chant is continued until the house is reached. The drums are beaten 
vigorously as the crowd rejoices at the choice of a successor. The still rigid 
body is placed in the middle of the badji (inner room of the houmfort). The 
new master of the houmfort is saluted with the hand-bell and the rattles as 
the officiant sprinkles him with all of the perfumes and with the holy water 
of the houmfort. He then throws roasted corn on the participants and on the 
sheet iron roof, and sings again and again: 


Maitre Ozoun Elou Mandja, Master Ozoun Elou Mandja, 
Ayé ah! Ayé oh! Ayé ah! Ayé oh! 

This chant is followed by another: 

Dagoué, Dagoué Lissa, Dagoué, Dagoué Lissa, 
Couléve-la l’en bassin-la! The snake is in the pond.® 


Still another song is sung: 


Oh, Lomi, Lomi Ago. Oh, Lomi, Lomi Ago. 

Mian! Mian Mian! Mian! 

Oh, Dji, mangnin-moin fort. Oh, Dji, shake me hard. 

Oh, Saint Glin-Glin-Glin-Glin! Oh, Saint Glin-Glin-Glin-Glin! 
Oh, Bolomi Candelle! Oh, Bolomi Candelle! 


The body of the predestined houngan moves slightly, then more vigorously, 
and then it shakes violently. The chosen one jumps up, goes through some 
awkward acrobatics, and runs about the room until he falls from fatigue. His 
eyes are distended and his face is distorted. Slowly the seizure by the loa dies 
down and the possessed man’s face becomes natural again. 


Tonnerre! Tonnerre! Oye moin foute Tonnerre! Tonnerre! I am Agoum Ton- 
Agoum-Tonnerre! nerre! 


* Serpents are not used in vodun ceremonies in the North, and serpent symbolism does not 
play a prominent role in the various rites. Herskovits, Life in a Haitian Valley 140-41, reports 
the same situation in Mirebalais. Serpents appear in some Haitian myths, and some of the loas 
are thought to take the form of serpents on certain occasions. Also, a person possesesd by Dam- 
balla rolls on the ground like a snake. In a previous article, The Vodun Service in Northern 
Haiti 238, fn. 6, the writer stated: ‘Many of these vodun songs are untranslatable, and some of 
them are incomprehensible to the peasants who sing them. . . . However, the significance of 
many of these chants for present day vodunists lies not in their words, but in their rhythm and 
in their emotional overtones.” 
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The officiant rushes before the loa who has just arrived and presents him with 
all that has been prepared for his coming: the water and the corn that he must 
throw, the rum and the liqueurs which he and the others must drink. He then 
greets the new master by shaking hands with him and giving him the ritual 
embrace. He is followed by the other persons who are possessed, the members 
of the family, other houngans and badjicans, all of whom repeat the hand- 
shake and the embrace. The loa weeps for his former ‘‘cheval,’”’ but after a 
short time he begins this chant: 


Oh Saints qui rété ici-la, Oh loas who inhabit these places, 
Map dit nous bonsoi! I say “Good evening” to you! 

O bonsoi, bonsoi, Zanges! “Good evening,” loas! 

O bonsoi, bonsoi, Zanges! “Good evening,” loas! 

O Saints qui rété ici-la, Loas who inhabit these places, 
Map dit nous bonsoi! 1 say ‘“‘Good evening”’ to you! 


The group continues the song with the loa himself leading the ceremony. He 
gives his commands authoritatively, sits down in the sacred chair, performs 
rites at the altar. Then, singing and dancing, he leads the participants to the 
courtyard, to the sacred places, and to the spring. 


Zilie oh! moin oué Herzilie. I see Herzilie. 

Passé l’en la cour-la. She passes in this court. 

Si ou allé, il faut If you go out it is necessary 

Ou tournain encore. To return again. 

Déméfiez bons zanmis! Distrust those who pretend to be good 
friends! 

Gladé ¢a yo fait moi! See how they have treated me! 


This song provokes a frenzied response. Herzilie, the aristocratic, sensitive 
loa, is the idea of the fidéles. Reluctantly they discontinue the refrain in order 
to take up a new chant which the appointee improvises on his return to the 
houmfort: 


Dis bonjou, cé pas zanmis-¢a. “Good day” is not an indication of friend- 
ship. 

Dis bonjou, cé pas zanmis-¢a. “Good day” is not an indication of friend- 
ship. 

Cé kére ensemble qui fait It is a union of hearts which makes 

Zanmis direr! Enduring friendships! 

Boué ensemble, mangé ensemble Drinking together, eating together 

En rho table, ce pas zanmis! At the same tabie does not make friends! 

Cé kére ensemble qui fait It is a union of hearts which makes 

Zanmis direr! Enduring friendships! 


After a short period of silence the new houngan gives a eulogy of the dead 
man and speaks about his plans for the future. He explains what he will do 
for the loas, for the dead, and for the living. As far as wicked persons who 
cause sickness and distress are concerned, he will make war against them 
without mercy. Finally he exhorts the family to live together harmoniously, 
and to follow the last wishes of the dead houngan. He asks the fidéles never 
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to desert the houmfort and to retain their faith in the loas. He says that the 
loas are very jealous, and that they will deal with the living according to the 
treatment they receive from them. Following this speech there is some weep- 
ing and then the songs begin again. It is now early morning and the proces- 
sion starts to the crossroads to dismiss the soul of the dead houngan. Later 
in the morning the fidéles attend a religious ceremony in the church. 

If the loa had chosen a stranger to succeed the deceased houngan the cere- 
mony would have been much the same. The outsider would then conduct the 
affairs of the houmfort, healing the sick and fulfilling all of the duties of his 
new position. However, he would appoint two associates from the family of 
the dead houngan to guard the badji. These representatives would receive a 
portion of the profits, but would share them with other members of the 
family. In many cases, such a houngan, after a period of time, builds his own 
houmfort, and one or both of his former associates become practitioners in 
their own right. 


THE CEREMONY OF RENUNCIATION 


Most vodunists remain faithful to the loas either through respect and ad- 
miration or through fear. Occasionally, however, fidéles renounce or dismiss 
loas. The heirs of a houngan who do not wish to continue the mainte- 
nance of a houmfort celebrate a ceremony of renunciation, while a fidéle who 
becomes converted and wishes to break away from his own loas gives a cere- 
mony of dismissal. The ceremonies are similar, but the rites of renunciation 
are more elaborate because the houngan is superior to the ordinary fidéle. 
The distinguishing characteristic of this ceremony is that all of the objects 
used must be white: the plates, the chickens, the flags, the linen, and the 
ornaments. 

The renunciation rites are not essentially different from those followed in 
the degradation of the average houngan, but they do not include the religious 
service and the wake. At the end of the ceremony the officiant gathers up all 
of the objects in the houmfort which constitute the “‘degré’’ (the magical and 
ritual paraphernalia) of the houngan, including the shells for divination and 
the ‘‘pierres.’""° He makes a large bundle of these things and takes them to 
the crossroads where he recites all of the known prayers, particularly the 
prayers for the dead, and chants the last prayers. On behalf of the family he 
asks pardon of the loas that they are obliged to renounce. He says that the 
family feels itself incapable of continuing the contracts made by the father. 
The officiant may keep whatever he thinks will be useful to him in his own 
work, although theoretically the rocks are supposed to be thrown to the bot- 
tom of the sea. If the houngan wishes to be malicious he leaves them at the 
crossroads. Anyone who might be imprudent enough to pick them up would 
bring great misfortune upon himself, for the obligations of the dead houngan 
would fall on him and his family. The return from the crossroads is effected 
gravely as the houngan weeps and chants: 


10 The sacred rocks of the houngan are either polished stone implements made by the Indian 
aborigines of Haiti and sometimes called zemes, or “‘pierres tonnere,” thunder stones. 
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Moin ta prallé chimin moin I was going to the country 

Cété yo connain moin! Where I am known! 

Pays-la loin. This country is far away. 

Li longue, li large. It is a very large country. 

Moin ta valé I should like to go 

Cété yo connain moin. To the country where I am known. 


The next day a mass called action de grace (ceremony of thanksgiving) is 
celebrated at the church. The houmfort is dismantled and saleable objects 
like the drums are disposed of to the highest bidder. The family is now free 
of all the engagements (contracts made with the loas by the dead houngan). 


THE CEREMONY OF DISMISSAL" 


The first act of the officiating houngan in this ceremony is to ‘‘noblé” 
(summon) the loa who must be sent away. Usually the loa comes without any 
difficulty, but he arrives weeping. The houngan explains the reason for dis- 
missal and is so persuasive that the loa accepts his account and receives the 
last offering which his former serviteur has prepared for him: roasted corn, 
cakes, liqueurs, shredded coconut, and pistachio. White chickens are also 
given as part of the offering. When these acts have been performed a large 
dinner is prepared and thrown into the river for the loas of the water. The 
loas of the woods and the loas of the spring also receive generous offerings of 
food. As the procession proceeds to the crossroads for the final rites this chant 
is sung over and over: 

Renvoyé, renvoyé toutt’ loas We dismiss all the loas 
Pou nou aller! So that we may be free! 


At the crossroads Legba, the guardian of the crossroads, is especially 
honored. The houngan recites prayers for him, and sings several Legba songs, 
among which are: 


Bonsoir, parraine Legba. Good evening, Papa Legba. 

Bonsoir, Zenfants. Good evening, my children. 

Ah! Legba, mandé ou ti méceau. Papa Legba, I ask you for a morsel. 

Ba li méceau goute. Give him a morsel to taste. 

Ah! Legba yé! Ah! Legba yé! 

Ah! Legba nan la croix, Ah! Legba, you who live under the cross, 
Nou vini sous service-yo. Now we begin your service. 

Han-yé, ah! Legba yé! Han-yé, ah! Legba yé! 

Ah! Legba nan la croix, Ah! Legba, you who live under the cross, 
Hou vini sous service-yo. We begin your service now. 


The food for him is placed in the middle of the crossroads. A white table cloth 
covers the “layo”’ (flat basket) which contains the roasted corn mixture. The 
houngan lights four candles around the layo, takes the white chicken, passes 
and repasses it over the food and pronounces many ritualistic words. Finally 


1 The dismissal of loas has occurred on a fairly large scale since 1940, but the vodun cult 
has not disappeared. See the section on The Decline of Vodun in Simpson, The Belief System 
of Haitian Vodun 56-9. 
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he severs a claw from the chicken’s foot and frees the chicken. Anyone who 
dared to take this chicken to eat would certainly come to a miserable end. The 
officiant sprinkles a bottle of kola (a Haitian soft drink) and a small quantity 
of liqueur on the ground. He then throws maize to the four cardinal points, 
and once again asks pardon of the loas. The return from the crossroads is 
made slowly and solemnly as the participants chant: 


3 Congo, ouvri paradis, Congo, open paradise, 

} Congo, ouvri paradis, Congo, open paradise, 

Congo, ouvri paradis, Congo, open paradise, 
Cé li la ho! This paradise that we are seeking! 
Congo, ouvri paradis, Congo, open paradise, 
Congo, ouvri paradis, Congo, open paradise, 
Congo, ouvri paradis Congo, open paradise 
Pou nou passé. For us to pass. 
Si ou continué réter encor, If you continue to stay with us, 
Faudré ou dit, ¢a ou vié. You must tell us what you wish. 
Nou pas mété avec ou We have nothing in common with you 
Dépi sur la terre, While we are on earth, 
Joug’ devant Dieu! Until we come before God! 


If the serviteur had some charms in his house he hastens to turn them 
over to the houngan. Sometimes the renunciation or dismissal is made di- 
rectly to a Catholic priest or to a Protestant minister. In these cases, of course, 
the procedure is entirely different, but as evidence of good faith on the part 
of the converted vodunist the priest or minister asks for any charms, drums, 
and other objects which the former fidéle or houngan has in his possession. 
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A LEGEND OF THE BILOXI* 
By KENNETH W. PORTER 


“Is there anyone else I should see before I leave?” 

Penny Factor, elderly Seminole Negro woman, got up from the rawhide. 
seated chair on the covered porch of her ‘‘chink house,”’ which stood on a hill 
overlooking the Texas border-town of Brackettville. 

“Have you seen Willy Wilson? He’s a Beelooxee.”’ 

“A what?” 

“A Beelooxee—an Injun. At least his mother was.” 

“Oh, a Biloxi!” 

‘“‘Naw suh—a Beelooxee. De res’ of de tribe join hands an’ walk into de 
Red River an’ drown deyse’ves—all excep’ Willy Wilson’s mother an’ her 
sister an’ brother. Dey go to Mexico an’ join up wid de Seminole. You goin’ 
to Nacimiento, ain’t you? Well, Asensio, over dere, she a Beelooxee, too.” 

“That’s certainly very interesting. I wish I’d know about this ‘Beelooxee’ 
business sooner, since I’m taking the bus for Eagle Pass right after supper. 
But I’ve talked to Willy Wilson and I think he told me that his mother was 
Minnie Johnson and that her mother was a Payne, from the Territory.” 

“Where did you talk to Willy Wilson?” 

“At the Wilson Café—Rebecca Wilson’s husband.” 

“Oh dat ain’t Willy Wilson. Dat’s Bill Wilson. Willy Wilson lives at de 
far end of town. He’s got a little ranch.” 

When I arrived at the Wilson ranch, located on a little mesa west of town, 
the proprietor was absent, so I returned to the Wilson Café. There I was in- 
formed that Willy Wilson was probably visiting at the Shields home, a few 
rods away, but when I arrived he had left for his own home only a few minutes 
earlier. His young niece, Johnny May Shields, however, informed me that 
her Biloxi grandmother, Laura Wilson, had told her much of the history of 
her tribe and that she—Johnny May—had been ‘writing a book about it” 
but the manuscript had ‘‘got burned up’’—a fate to which the work of ama- 
teur historians seems peculiarly susceptible. She remembered, however, that 
when the Biloxi had to leave their homes in a hurry they had buried most of 
their property—‘‘their gold’’—at the foot of trees and such places and had 
marked the spots by ‘“‘sticking an axe into the tree” and in other ways that 
would not be understood by their supplanters, intending to come back later 
and reclaim it. But of course they had never done so. She had also heard that 
there was in Mexico City a statue of her uncle Isidro, for ‘“‘something he'd 
done for the government—probably against the wild Indians.” I urged her 
to write down whatever she could remember of her grandmother’s reminis- 
cences, and she promised to do so, as well as to see if any fragment of the 
“‘history”’ had survived the fire. 


* The field material for this article was gathered in 1943, during work in Brackettville, 
Texas, and Nacimiento, Coahuila, with various Seminole Negroes. The chief purpose of my 
work was to collect reminiscences of the Seminole Negro chief, John Horse. In 1944 funds 
were provided by the Research Committee of Vassar College to assist me in completing the 
work. 
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In Nacimiento, the Seminole Negro village in the Santa Rosa Mountains 
northwest of Muzquiz, Coahuila, the Biloxi were also remembered. The aged 
Elsa Payne, despite her protests that ‘‘my head is bad, can’t remember,” 
was particularly informative. 

“All I know about de Beelooxee is dey walked into de river—de Mississippi 
I 'ink—an’ drowned deyse’ves.”’ 

“Why did they do that?” 

“De w'ite men wanted dem to leave dey homes an’ dey didn’t want to.” 

“Did the others join up with Wild Cat and the Seminoles in the Indian 
Territory or in Mexico?” 

“In Mexico. Nadra—dat’s de same as Laura—married Adam Wilson. She 
was Willy Wilson’s mother. Her sister Maria’s daughter married Don Manuel 
Iglesias; he was de mayor of Muzquiz. Asensio Iglesias, here in Nacimiento, 
is deir daughter. She’s de aunt of Eliseo Iglesias.”” (Eliseo Iglesias is the tall 
handsome Seminole Negro who is the headman or mayor of Nacimiento.) 
“Isidro,” she went on, ‘‘de brother, was Isidro Neco.” 

In the course of a conversation with the Seminole Negro Dindy Factor, 
also of Nacimiento, the Biloxi again came up, rather casually, as my main ob- 
jective throughout my interviews with the Seminole Negroes was to collect 
reminiscences of their former chief, John Horse. 

“William Wilson’s mother,” he said, ‘“‘was Laura Neco, Isidro’s sister. 
Maria was their sister.” 

“Did Dindy tell you anything about the Beelooxee?’’ enquired Mary 
Greiner, the Seminole Negro woman at whose home I was staying. 

“Yes; just that they were Laura, Maria, and Isidro, and that Laura was 
Willy Wilson’s mother.” 

“Only that? Why Dindy’s a Beelooxee himself.’ 

The bus for Muzquiz was arriving at this point, so I was unable to question 
her further. I later learned, however, in a letter from Miss Shields, that 
Dindy’s mother had been a daughter of Laura, or Nadra, Neco, and the 
Creek Negro Adam Wilson, his father having been Pompey Factor, the 
heroic Seminole Negro scout, winner of the Congressional Medal of Honor, 
which is still in his son’s possession. Dindy’s coppery complexion might well 
indicate Biloxi Indian ancestry. 


*e*e * 


The story of mass-suicide by the entire Biloxi tribe—save for Laura, Maria, 
and Isidro—is obviously impossible, since enough Biloxi were left in Avoyelles 
Parish, Louisiana in 1886 and near Lecompte, Rapides Parish in 1892, to 
enable investigators to identify them for the first time as members of the 
Siouan linguistic family.' But it is at least possible that nearly all, or a large 
part, of some particular band did at some time drown themselves in a river, 
as asserted. 

There are several versions of such a mass-drowning in print, all mentioning 
Pascagoula Bay, Mississippi, and either the Biloxi tribe, or the Pascagoula, 


1F. W. Hodge, ed., Handbook of the North American Indians (Bureau of American Eth- 
nology Bulletin 30. 2 pts. Washington, D. C., 1907 and 1910) 1: 147-8. 
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who were closely associated with, and perhaps absorbed by, the former, 
Probably the earliest version, said to have been current in 1727, statesthat 
shortly after De Soto’s expedition, a Catholic priest appeared among the 
peaceful Pascagoula and weaned them away from their earlier mermaid. 
worship to the religion of the Cross; the mermaid, however, presently ap- 
peared and by her singing lured the entire tribe to march, also singing, into 
the bay, whence their voices can still sometimes be heard.? 

Another version, already an old tradition in the 1850's, is considerably 
closer to the story I heard in Brackettville and Nacimiento, though easily 
distinguishable therefrom. “‘According to a local tradition,” an English 
traveler records, ‘‘. . . the Biloxi . . . after an unsuccessful battle with a more 
powerful tribe, marched into the sea and perished as a nation.’” A collector 
of legends repeats the same story, drawn from this or another source, with 
the sole addition of identifying the ‘‘more powerful tribe’’ as the Choctaw 
A much more romantic version makes the Pascagoula the victims of aggres- 
sion and the participants in mass-suicide, and the Biloxi the aggressors; the 
cause of the war is the traditional emotional attachment between a prince 
of one of the rival tribes and a princess of the other.® 

It will be noted that in the oral version the Biloxi drown themselves to 
avoid expatriation by the Whites, while in all the printed versions the Indians 
(Biloxi or Pascagoula) commit suicide either at the inducement of an Indian 
goddess or to escape domination by a rival Indian tribe (Choctaw, Biloxi, 
or unnamed). There is, indeed, a story of mass-suicide by drowning to escape 
White domination; the participants, however, are not Indians, whether Biloxi 
or Pascagoula, but Ibo Negroes fresh from Africa, who, under the leadership 
of their chief, are said to have marched singing into Dunbar Creek, on St. 
Simons, one of the Sea Islands off Georgia, to escape slavery.* In view of the 
fact that I encountered the Biloxi story among Seminole Negroes, many of 
whose ancestors were, no doubt, runaway slaves from Georgia anc South 
Carolina, the possibility of an influence from Ibo tradition cannot be immedi- 
ately and entirely set aside. 

But how did this story, whatever its origin, attach itself to Biloxi Indians, 
living among the Seminole Negroes of northern Mexico and the Texas border, 
as a part of their recent background? How did Biloxi Indians, for that mat- 
ter, come to be among the Seminole Negroes of northern Mexico? What is the 
history, as opposed to the legend, of the Biloxi tribe? Always small in num- 
bers, they are first mentioned, in 1699, as numbering only twenty cabins at 


2 Charles Gayarré, History of Louisiana (4 vols. New Orleans, 1903) 1: 383-6. Source sug- 
gested by Dr. John R. Swanton, Smithsonian Institution. 

3 Charles Lanman, Adventures in the Wilds of the United States . . . (2 vols. Philadelphia, 
1856) 2: 200. Also suggested by Dr. Swanton. 

* Charles M. Skinner, Myths and Legends of Our Own Lands (2 vols. Philadelphia, 1896) 
2: 90-92. 

5 Minnie Walter Myers, Romance and Realism of the Southern Gulf Coast. Quoted in 
Dunbar Rowland’s History of Mississippi (2 vols. Chicago, 1925) 1: 90-91; also, without credit, 
in Federal Writers Project, Mississippi: A Guide to the Magnolia State (American Guide Series, 
New York, 1943) 287-8. 

* Georgia Writers Project, Drums and Shadows (Athens, Georgia, 1940) 150, 185. 
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Biloxi Bay on the Gulf Coast of Mississippi, and three years later there 
were some on the west shore of Mobile Bay. By 1784 they had removed west 
of the Mississippi, and in 1806 had two villages, one on Red River, the other 
on Lake Avoyelles. The larger part shortly migrated to Texas and in 1817 
were on Biloxi Bay, Angelina County. Twenty families were reported on the 
east bank of the Neches, in Texas, in 1828, and the following year there were 
said to be 65 on the Red River in Louisiana, near the Texas frontier; pre- 
sumably these were two different bands. In the published histories of the 
tribe they are not mentioned again until 1846, and then only in the report of 
a Biloxi camp on Little River, a tributary of the Brazos. After this they are 
lost to sight for two-score years, and the survivors are located in Louisiana, 
presumably the descendants of the minority who did not migrate to Texas 
in the first decade or two of the century.’ 

There is thus a gap of nearly twenty years between the mention of a Biloxi 
band on the Neches in 1828 and another (?) on the Red River in 1829 and the 
report of a Biloxi camp on the Brazos in 1846—and that last mention is the 
only one in their published history to occur during the nearly three-score 
years between 1829 and 1886. It is noteworthy that when the Biloxi again 
appear they number only a dozen or so and are found in Louisiana. What 
became of the majority who migrated to Texas and were found in 1828-29 
either within that state or upon its borders? What happened, during that 
period, to most of the Texas Biloxi? 

During the years between the proclamation of Texan independence, 1835, 
and the annexation of Texas by the United States, 1845, the new republic was 
engaged not only in endeavoring to expand its western borders to the Rio 
Grande at the expense of Mexico, but also in harrying the Indians from the 
United States who had settled in eastern Texas, notably the Cherokee and 
associated bands, including ‘‘Delawares, Shawnees, Caddoes, Kickapoos, 
Biloxies, Creeks, Ouchies, Muskogees, and some Seminoles.”’ These had been 
looked on with suspicion for some time, and a report of Aug. 9, 1836, 
declared that the “Cherokee, Biloxi, Choctaw, Alabama, and Caddo were 
very hostile.”” During 1839 all these tribes were driven out of Texas, on sus- 
picion of hostility to the Texas government and intentions of alliance with 
Mexico, and their fields destroyed. The Cherokee put up the most strenuous 
resistance but were defeated in actions of July 15-25 and December 25, and 
their principal chiefs killed.® 

More specifically for our purpose, on March 29, 1839, “‘near Mill Creek, 
five miles east of Seguin, in the Guadalupe valley,” a battle was fought “‘be- 
tween Burleson’s [Texas] rangers and a motley crowd of Mexicans, runaway 
negroes, and Bilouxie Indians [italics mine] under General Cordova,”’ in 


7 Hodge, Handbook I: 147-8; James Owen Dorsey, and John R. Swanton, A Dictionary of 
the Biloxi and Ofo Languages (Bureau of American Ethnology Bulletin 47, Washington, D. C., 
1912) 8-9, 

°H. H. Bancroft, History of the North Mexican States and Texas (2 vols. San Francisco, 
1889) 2: 324, n. 15; Thomas Maitland Marshall, A History of the Western Boundary of the 
Louisiana Purchase, 1819-1841 (Berkeley, 1914) 181; Walter P. Webb, The Texas Rangers 
(Boston and New York, 1935) 34-55- 
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which the forces of the latter were put to utter rout, fleeing toward Mexico, 
Probably the warriors of the band to which Laura, Maria, and Isidro be. 
longed took part in the battle and, after the defeat some of them, including 
the parents or a parent of the three children, continued their flight into 
Mexico, where eventually they encountered and allied themselves with the 
fugitive Seminole Indians and Negroes. 

The alleged ages of Laura, Maria, and Isidro, uncertain as they are, con- 
tribute to this possibility. Isidro—six feet tall, copper-colored—is said to have 
been 43 years old in 1880,!° hence born about 1837, but he was undoubtedly 
older than that, since I have seen references in official Mexican documents 
to his serving as an officer of some sort against the wild Indians in 1854, in 
company, among others, with a Juan Antonio Neco who most likely was his 
father. Isidro must have been at least in his twenties and perhaps even his 
thirties. He claimed at his enlistment to have been born in Louisiana, and 
if this means anything more than that he was born in the United States, not 
Mexico, and not in Texas, it probably means that he was born before 1829, 
the last date on which any considerable number of Biloxi were reported from 
that state. On the other hand it is probably an exaggeration of his age to 
state, as I have seen in a private Mexican source, that he was over seventy 
in 1883, even though it is confirmed by his grandniece, who asserts that her 
grandmother, Laura or Nadra, died February 28, 1919, at the age of 104, 
which would put her birth in 1815, and who further states that both Isidro 
and Maria were older than Laura. Had Isidro actually been about seventy 
at the time of his enlistment in 1880 he could hardly have passed himself off 
as only in his early forties. It is well-known that the ages of elderly people in 
illiterate communities, whether of Whites, Indians, or Negroes, are usually 
greatly exaggerated. But in any case, Isidro, Maria, and Laura, must have 
been either full-grown, or, at least, sturdy youngsters, at the time of the 
Cordova battle in 1839 and the flight into Mexico. They took with them in 
their migration the legends of their tribe, including that of mass-suicide to 
escape thralldom, and eventually, in the minds of the hearers, this episode 
came to be associated with their comparatively recent misfortunes in Texas. 

It is, of course, barely possible, though not at all likely, that some of the 
defeated Biloxi, in their rage, humiliation, and despair, and under the influ- 
ence of ancestral tradition, actually did join together to take their own lives 
in one of the Texas rivers, while the family to which the three children be- 
longed continued their flight. If so, this would certainly have been a powerful 
reinforcement of the legend, but its improbability is indicated by the fact 
that the legend, in its oral form, is still associated with the rivers of earlier 
Biloxi history. 

Other Texas Biloxi, it is known through more recent publications, fled 
north to the Indian Territory, where they were reported among the Choctaw, 
Chickasaw, and the similarly fugitive but more numerous Caddo. Ethan 


* A. J. Sowell, Rangers and Pioneers of Texas (San Antonio, 1884) 187-9; John Henry 
Brown, History of Texas, ... 1685... 1892 (2 vols. St. Louis, 1892-93) 2: 156-61, esp. 159- 

10 Maj. Gen J. A. Ulio, Adjt. Gen., 27 Sept. 1943, quoting from the enlistment records of 
the Seminole-Negro scouts. 
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Allen Hitchcock reported seeing one or two families, February 20, 1842, “‘in 
a bottom on Blue,” and mentioned the supposition that this tribe had “‘orig- 
jnally gone from the Choctaw nation into Texas, and in the late difficulties 
have removed here. . . . Captain Alberson,”’ he continued, ‘‘states that last 
summer some Texans came into the Chickasaw country and killed some Biluxy 
Indians alleging that they were hostile to Texas.’ Some, perhaps, returned 
to Louisiana. Thus, by death and flight, were the Biloxi disrupted as a tribe, 
and as a tribe, purged from Texas. 

But some of their descendants, and their traditions, still survive among 
the Seminole Negroes of Brackettville, Texas, and Nacimiento, Coahuila, 
where the interested investigator may find them. 


Vassar College 
Poughkeepsie, New York 


1 Ethan Allen Hitchcock, A Traveler in Indian Territory (Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1930) 168-9, 
212; U. S. Documents (27th Congress, 2d Session, Senate Document Number 1) 340. 





TRAVELERS’ TALES OF COLONIAL NATURAL HISTORY 
(Concluded) 


By JAMEs R. MASTERSON 


II 


In our excursion through the kingdom of nature we have now considered 
all but one of the chief subjects in natural history that served as nuclei for 
the accumulation of travelers’ tales. This one, however, was of greater in- 
terest to lovers of the marvelous than all the others combined. We must 
therefore examine the most egregious reports concerning snakes—their size, 
odor, anatomy, habits, fascinating power, virulence, and therapeutic prop. 
erties. 

Colonial rattlesnakes attained considerable size. In the mountains of 
Pennsylvania there was many a snake (eine manche Schlange) from ten to 
eighteen feet long, and many men and cattle were mortally bitten by these 
“fearful and wicked beasts.’ New Jersey rattlesnakes, with heads like those 
of dogs, could ‘‘bite off a man’s leg as clear as if it had been hewn down with 
an axe.’’? Louisiana rattlesnakes were thicker than a man’s leg, and long in 
proportion."*8 Though noncommittal regarding the belief that a rattlesnake 
grows one added rattle every year,!® a Louisiana captain wrote that at any 
rate he himself had seen a rattlesnake that was not less than twenty-two feet 
long, with twenty-five rattles.“ A disappointed naturalist in the Southeast 
found none longer than eight feet.'** The doghead snake of Dominica was 
large enough to swallow a negro’s leg.’*? In the woods of St. Lucia four men 


126 Mittelberger 69. 

437 Thomas Campanius Holmiensis, Description of the Province of New Sweden, translated 
by Peter S. du Ponceau (Philadelphia, 1834) 53. 

28 Mémoire sur la Louisiane, ou le Mississipi (Recueil B, Luxembourg, 1752) 149-50. 

329 Brickell 144; Le Page du Pratz 2: ros—o6; Ignaz Pfefferkorn, Beschreibung der Land- 
schaft Sonora (2 vols., Cologne, 1794-5) 1: 316n; Philipp Georg Friedrich, Baron von Reck, 
Herrn . . . von Reck Diarium von seiner Reise nach Georgien (Zweyte Continvation der aus- 
fiihrlichen Nachricht von denen Salzburgischen Emigranten, ed. Samuel Urlsperger, Halle, 
1739) 840; Moraley, chap. 3; Basilio Vicente de Oviedo, Cualidades y Riquezas del Nuevo 
Reino de Granada (Bogot4, 1930) 59. 

130 Dumont 1: 109. Dumont admits that the ordinary length of the rattlesnake is about five 
feet. Le Page du Pratz devotes nearly five pages (1: 190-94) to a story of an enormous rattle- 
snake at which the dogs barked daily and which frightened even the Indians. He set fire to the 
grove that it infested, and those who saw it flee from the fire described it as a monster. 

1 Catesby 2: 41. 

182 The téle du chien was nearly twelve feet long, as thick as a man’s leg, with beautifully 
spotted skin, long, sharp teeth, and a tail ending in a blunt, horny substance that aided it in 
climbing trees. Though not venomous it devoured poultry and rabbits. According to the his- 
torian of Dominica (Atwood 52-3), the friends of a sleeping negro saw ‘‘one of his legs, up to the 
thick part of his thigh, in the jaws of a large snake. Awakened by their noise, he was in the 
greatest terror, and struggling to get disengaged, was severely bit by the animal; to prevent this 
as much as possible, wedges were placed between its jaws, whilst they cut it to pieces; by which 
means only he could be released. This operation took up some time, which together with the 
length of time, his leg and thigh had already been in the belly and jaws of the snake, reduced 
them almost to a state of digestion; and it was not till a considerable while after, that he recov- 
ered the entire use of them.” 
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sat dcwn to rest on what they took for a log. After a time it moved, and they 
discovered that it was a snake twenty-one feet long and three feet thick.'* 

Not only the rattling but the strong musky smell of rattlesnakes “‘give 
cautious people notice where they are.’ In the spring, when rattlesnakes 
sallied from their burrows in a bank of the west branch of the Susquehanna, 
in such numbers that several wagons could have been loaded with them, the 
air ‘was infected with an intolerable stench.’ Negroes could smell the huge 
venomous adders lurking in the Martinique thickets;* and Father Labat, 
also, was able to detect their “‘insipid and sweetish” odor.1*” 

The brimstone snakes of North Carolina, being brittle as glass, were easily 
broken; but, as we learn from the North Carolina doctor, ‘‘several in these 
parts confidently affirm, that if they remain in the same place untouch’d, 
they will joyn together again.’”"** Colombia was the habitat of the tatacoa, a 
snake with a head at each end; when the snake was cut in two, we are told, 
its parts ‘‘join and unite themselves again as if they had not suffered any 
lesion.’”** Two-headed snakes (amphisboenas), not said to have the power of 
redintegration, were seen also in Lower California.“° Equally dangerous was 
a flying serpent on the island of Quibo, near Panama, “which darted itself 
from the boughs of trees on either man or beast that came within its reach, 
and its sting was believed to produce inevitable death.’"*! A sober work on 
the commerce of Spanish America asserted that immense poisonous serpents 
abounded in the hills of Chiapas, where 


thirty Indians going a fishing in a Moonlight Night, as they were talking heard a 
loud Noise of hissing, and turning, saw a Creature looking at them with eyes like 
Fire, whereupon they ran up the Trees for Fear, whence they could see it was a Sort 
of Snake, having Feet about a Span long, and a kind of Wings above, the Creature 
about as long as a Horse, and moved very slowly, for fear of which they never re- 
turned thither any more.“ 


In an inaccessible valley of Dominica there was supposed to live ‘‘a vast 
monstrous Serpent,” having in its head 
a very sparkling Stone, like a Carbuncle, of inestimable Price; . . . the Monster com- 


183 Voyages et Aventures du Chevalier de * * * en différentes Parties de l'Europe jusqu’a son 
Retour en France (4 vols., Amsterdam, 1776) 1: 71-2. 

14 Francis Moore, A Voyage to Georgia (London, 1744) 59. 

1% David Zeisberger, History of the North American Indians, ed. Archer Butler Hulbert 
and William Nathaniel Schwarze (Columbus, 1910) 71. Cf. Samuel Smith, The History of the 
Colony of Nova-Caesaria (Burlington, 1765) 504. 

13 Jean Baptiste Thibault de Chanvalon, Voyage a la Martinique (Paris, 1763) 100. Cf. 
Louis Feuillée, Journal des Observations physiques, mathématiques, et botaniques (3 vols., 
Paris, 1714-25) 3: 108. 

137 Labat, 4: 411-12 One of these snakes, he says (4: 403), measured when killed nine feet 
in length and more than five inches in diameter. 

88 Brickell 152 (from Lawson, 134). 

189 Vicente de Oviedo 59. 

40 Sales, carta i, 19. 

4 The History of Commodore Anson’s Voyage round the World (London, 1767) 99. Cf. 
Richard Walter, A Voyage round the World . . . by George Anson (London, 1765) 217. 

42 Campbell 136. The writer acknowledges that this incident is from the Spanish historian 
Herrera. 
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monly veil’d that rich jewel with a thin moving Skin, like that of a Man’s Eye-lid, 
and when it went to drink, or sported it self in the deep Bottom, it fully discover'd 
it, and the Rocks all about receiv’d wonderful Lustre from the Fire issuing out of 
that precious Gem.’ 


A band of Irish pirates, searching the mountains of St. Vincent for a snake 
bearing a stone more dazzling than sight could endure, found a pit about a 
thousand feet across and astonishingly deep, in which were seen ‘“‘a number 
of shining objects that seemed to move,” though at such a distance they could 
not be well distinguished. For a week the explorers tried at every risk to finda 
way down the precipitous sides of the pit; but, alas, all their efforts failed. 
At a point where the Mississippi was more than half a league wide a French 
captain saw a diamond-headed rattlesnake swimming, its carbuncle glittering 
in the rays of the rising sun; but the marksmanship of an Indian rower was so 
true that the serpent, with the precious jewel, vanished forever in the muddy 
current.’ In the mountains of eastern Tennessee, which were infested with 
rattlesnakes ‘‘of a more enormous size than is mentioned in history,” the 
Cherokees told of 


the piercing rays of light that blaze from their foreheads, so as to dazzle the eyes, 
from whatever quarter they post themselves—for in each of their heads, there is a 
large carbuncle, which not only repels, but they affirm, sullies the meridian beams of 
the sun.” 


In Martinique Father Labat saw snakes corded together like the strands 
of a cable and rearing up a third of their length. 


They look at each other [he says] with open jaws, as if they wished to devour each 
other, bringing their heads together with hisses, slobbering and frothing most vil- 
lainously. Oh, what amours! It is a result of divine providence that these evil animals 
devour each other.'*8 


43 Oldmixon 2: 171. 

14 Prévost d’Exiles 2: 58. 

45 Bossu, Amérique Septentrionale 86-7. 

M6 Adair 237. 

447 Ibid. 238. He mentions (87) a Cherokee medicine man who had a carbuncle nearly as big 
as an egg, “which they said he found where a great rattlesnake lay dead, and that it sparkled 
with such surprizing lustre, as to illuminate his dark winter-house, like strong flashes of con- 
tinued lightning, to the great terror of the weak, who durst not upon any account, approach 
the dreadful fire-darting place, for fear of sudden death.’’ Lieutenant Timberlake was also told 
about this, or another, snakestone. ‘That such a stone exists, I believe, having seen many of 
great beauty; but I cannot think it would answer all the encomiums the Indians bestow upon 
it. The conjurer, I suppose, hatched the account of its discovery.”—The Memoirs of Lieut. 
Henry Timberlake (London, 1765) 48-9. Efforts of traders to obtain specimens of these stones 
were frustrated by the belief of the Cherokees that to part with the stones would bring bad luck. 

48 Labat 4: 413. A French officer in Martinique comments learnedly: ‘‘Horrible and piercing 
hisses, no doubt affecting to his female though frightening to man, seem to be the language of 
fury rather than of love. More rapid and agile than that insect to which nature, bizarrely prodi- 
gal, has given a thousand feet, this serpent, by a thousand convolutions in an instant, is seen 
to exhaust all the preliminaries of pleasure, and, by a thousand twists and turns, to employ all 
the supple acrobatics of the most ardent and ingenious lover. .. . This crawling form, which 
renders the serpent the most vile and contemptible of all creatures, renders it the happiest in 
its loves. Touch, that sense which alone would establish the preeminence of man over the ani- 
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Professor Kalm learned that a blacksnake disturbed in his amours would pur- 
sue the intruder with the swiftness of an arrow, though when attacked with 
a stick the snake would return to his waiting inamorata.“* At Albany it was 
reported that a young lady, attended by her negro servant, had sat down in 
the woods, 

and before she was aware, a Black Snake being disturbed in its amours, ran under 
her petticoats, and twisted round her waist, so that she fell backwards in a swoon 
occasioned by her fright, or by the compression which the snake caused. The negro 
came up to her, and suspecting that a Black Snake might have hurt her, on making 
use of a remedy to bring his lady to herself again, he lifted up her cloaths, and really 
found the snake wound about her body as close as possible; the negro was not able 
to tear it away, and therefore cut it, and the girl came to herself again; but she con- 
ceived so great an aversion to the negro, that she could not bear the sight of him 
afterwards, and died of a consumption. 


Other remarkable habits of snakes were noted. Rattlesnakes were charmed 
by vocal or instrumental harmony. ‘I have many times seen them,” said 
one observer, ‘“‘“even when they have been enraged, place themselves in a 
listening posture, and continue immovably attentive and susceptible of de- 
light all the time the musick has lasted.””"*'! Barbados snakes would climb a 
six-foot wall and enter a room through a window to skim the milk pans.” 
The blacksnake, according to Professor Kalm, ‘‘has been seen eating milk out 
of the same dish with children, without biting them, though they often gave 
it blows with the spoon upon the head.’’® A blacksnake would “‘often swallow 
all the Eges from under a Hen that sits, and coil himself under the Hen, in the 
Nest, where sometimes the Housewife finds him.’ A rattlesnake rattled not 
to warn his prey but to call for the assistance of his mate.'** The friends and 
relatives of a slain snake would wage war upon the slayer and the latter’s 
friends and relatives.’ Rattlesnakes would not disturb the dead.!*7 





mals, the sense whose degree of delicacy, in establishing that of the sensations, fixes also that 
of la volupté—touch is exercised by serpents on a scale which must make them experience in 
la jouissance, by the ease with which they embrace, a delight unknown to any other creature. 
It is in the closest and most intimate union of bodies that souls mingle; and the serpent, inter- 
laced about his female like the ivy about the oak, seems to feel joy beyond that of all other 
beings.” —J. R., Voyage a la Martinique (Paris, 1804) 100-02. 

49 Kalm 2: 204. Cf. Moraley, chap. 3. In New York, says Kalm (2: 205-06), an angry black- 
snake chased and caught a workman, twisted his length several times about the victim's ankles, 
and threw him down, constricting him so tightly that he could escape only by cutting the snake 
in two with a knife which, most opportunely, he had with him. 

60 Kalm 2: 206. 

461 Carver 483-4. 

182 Oldmixon 2: 107. 

83 Kalm 2: 211. Cf. Lawson 132. 

14 Lawson 132. Cf. Brickell 153. 

185 Daniel Neal, The History of New England, 2d ed. (London, 1747) 2: 206. 

66 Lawson 210; William Bartram 263n; Brickell 368; Labat 4: 409. A Barbados negro, says 
Hughes (89), was punished merely by rheumatism: ‘He persuaded himself, that the different 
Degrees of Intenseness of the Pain he felt in his Arms, were exactly in proportion to the Pain 
he gave the Snake. It hath been his Custom ever since, by way of Atonement, to feed all the 
Snakes that come near his Hut, with some Offals of his Repast, and Water; especially the latter, 
which he daily puts in the most likely place for them to find.” 
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Large, black hunting-snakes (culebras cazadoras), two or three varas long, 

kept within bounds the multitudes of rats that infested Puerto Rico. These 
snakes lived in holes beside the rivers, never far from the houses. According 
to the historian of Puerto Rico, 
By day they stay hidden. At night they come up to the houses and go through the 
rooms and sheds in search of rats. These usually make a stand; but the snake, holding 
the rat’s head to the floor, raises its body in the air and wields it against the rat like 
a whip, giving such mighty blows on the flooring that the dwellers in the house are 
inconvenienced and frightened; but they gladly suffer these snakes because of the 
benefit that results from their hunting; and, besides, they do not attack human 
beings.'58 


The most extraordinary power ascribed to snakes was that of fascination. 
Professor Kalm, though he never witnessed a blacksnake in the act of charm- 
ing, was assured by more than twenty persons, far distant from one another, 
that it had this power. ‘‘It is so universally believed here,” he wrote, ‘‘that to 
doubt it would be to expose one’s self to general laughter.’’®® The Bartrams, 
like nearly all the unlearned, were convinced that the power was shared by 
rattlesnakes. According to William Bartram, 


The miserable creatures [the prey] strive by every possible means to escape, but alas! 
their endeavours are in vain, they at last lose the power of resistance, and flutter or 
move slowly, but reluctantly towards the yawning jaws of their devourers, and creep 
into their mouths or lay down and suffer themselves to be taken and swallowed. 
Tennessee rattlesnakes, too heavy and unwieldy to pursue or ambush their 
prey, sustained themselves by “‘the bewitching craft of their eyes and forked 
tongues.’* The Honorable Paul Dudley writes that the eye of the rattle- 
snake 


has something so singular and terrible, that there is no looking stedfastly on him; 
one is apt, almost, to think they are possest by some Demon... . When they charm 
they make a hoarse Noise with their Mouths, and a soft Rattle with their Tails, the 
Eye at the same time fixed on the Prey.!@ 





487 When a Virginia frontiersman, pursued by Indians, hid in the tall grass beside a fallen 
tree, the Indians went on without discovering him; but he saw ‘‘a huge rattlesnake, lying in 
a deadly coil, so near his face he even must hold his breath, lest the bare movement caused by 
inspiration bring the monster’s fangs and his own nose (of which he hath a goodly allowance) 
in fatal contact. Once, indeed, as he waved to and fro, his huge rattle rested upon Charles's 
ear. Let him but wink, let him but move one muscle, and lo! the terrible thing would be upon 
him. He lay thus in painful movelessness many minutes, when the beast, supposing him dead, 
crawled over the lad’s body and went his way. It is a noble characteristic that they will not 
attack that which hath not life and power to get away.”—The Common-place Book of... 
Margaret Lewis (Southern Historical Magazine 1: May 1892) 239-40. The writer was supposed 
to be Charles’s mother, but the authenticity of her diary may be questioned. 

468 Tigo Abbad y Lasierra, Historia geogr4fica, civil, y polftica de la Isla de S. Juan Bau- 
tista de Puerto Rico (Madrid, 1788) 318. 

469 Kalm 2: 210. 

160 William Bartram 267. Remarkable and Authentic Instances of the Fascinating Power of 
the Rattle-Snake over Men and Other Animals (Gentleman’s Magazine 35: November 1765) 
411-15, by J. B.. of Philadelphia, can be attributed almost with certainty to John Bartram. 

161 Adair 237-8. 

1 Paul Dudley, An Account of the Rattlesnake (Philosophical Transactions 32: March- 
April, 1723) 292, 294. Dudley was assured by both Indian and white witnesses that a rattlesnake 
can charm birds and squirrels. 
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Supposed witnesses of charming included the historian of Virginia,’ the 
surveyor-general of North Carolina,’ and an educated traveler from Eng- 
land.'® Moravian missionaries were sure that the rattlesnake has the ability 
to siehen and bezaubern its prey ;! and the same conclusion was accepted by 
many other travelers,'*’ one of whom suggested that the snake uses his rattle 
to awaken sleeping birds and squirrels so that he can catch their eyes.'** 

Man himself was subject to fascination. A New Jersey farmer, tearing down 
an old haystack with a pitchfork, caught the eye of a rattlesnake. 


His wife wondering he staid so long (for he remained fixed above two hours) she went 
hastily to him, and then the snake looked at her; but she regarding her husband most, 
escaped the inchantment, and he also was released, the snake’s eyes being turned 
from him. He presently came to himself, and said to his wife she had saved him, and 
that if she had not come he should have died by that snake.—He then turned to the 
snake and killed him with the fork.® 


A surveyor suddenly noticed a rattlesnake on a fence, 


looking steadfastly at him. He found himself surprised and listless immediately, and 
had no power for about a minute (as he thinks) but to look at the snake, and then he 
had the resolution to push himself from the fence, and turn away, feeling such horror 
and confusion as he would not undergo again for any consideration.!7° 


Lying down to drink from a spring in the woods, a man fell under the power 
of a rattlesnake, and was indignant when his companion drove the snake 
away and broke the charm. “He said that only now he had seen the most 


163 Beverley, rst ed., book 4: 65 (applies to all kinds of snakes); 2d ed. 262-3 (account of 
rattlesnake charming and swallowing a hare in the writer’s presence). 

16 Lawson 129. 

16 John Ferdinand Dalziell Smyth, A Tour in the United States of America (London, 1784) 
I: §4-5. 

46 Georg Heinrich Loskiel, Geschichte der Mission der Evangelischen Briider unter den 
Indianern in Nordamerika (Barby, 1789) 113-14. 

187 Cotton Mather, An Extract of Several Letters from Cotton Mather (Philosophical 
Transactions, 29: January-March, 1714—Indian report) 67; Catesby 2: 41 (report of a rattle- 
snake); Mittelberger 70 (blacksnake); Burnaby 45 (report of a rattlesnake); Bonnecamps 
69: 166-8 (skeptical report of what the writer was told); Grace 47; McClure 125 (writer con- 
vinced that rattlesnakes can charm, from observation and from report of a creditable person); 
Michel Guillaume Jean de Crévecoeur, Letters from an American Farmer (London, 1782) 236 
(blacksnake), 241 (rhetorical description of fascination by rattlesnake). Kalm (1: 317-19) is non- 
commital. He contributed a paper on the rattlesnake to the Royal Swedish Academy in 1752, 
published in its Handlingar for that year, 308 et seq. This has never been translated. 

168 Samuel Smith 505. Two authorities deny fascination. A French captain (Bossu, Indes 
Occidentales 2: 166-7) surmises that a squirrel, seeing a snake motionless on a branch, thinks 
that the snake is caught and unable to move. The squirrel leaps from limb to limb as if to insult 
his unfortunate adversary until, coming too close, he is seized and swallowed. Sir Hans Sloane, 
Conjectures on the Charming or Fascinating Power Attributed to the Rattle-Snake; Grounded 
on Credible Accounts, Experiments, and Observations (Philosophical Transactions 38: 1735) 
321-31, declares that the supposed victim of fascination has already been bitten but is able to 
run off a short distance or to fly to the next tree before the poison takes full effect. Professor 
Kalm (2: 210) observes that this explanation would not fit the nonvenomous blacksnake. 

169 Remarkable and Authentic Instances 35: 511. 

170 Tbid. 35: 511. Samuel Smith (503n) tells of a settler in New Jersey, holding between his 
knees a basket containing a rattlesnake. He was overcome by the serpent’s lidless glare and 
would have been bitten if someone had not replaced the cover. 
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splendid palaces and costly rarities that had ever come before his eyes, but 
they had all vanished in an instant.””!”! 

Though the eyes were the usual organ of fascination, it was reported in 
Sonora that a species of large, black snake could draw even the deer with its 
breath.!”? Near Detroit Father Charlevoix heard of two rattlesnake islands in 
whose vicinity the very air was infected.' Another traveler learned that 
certain islands at the west end of Lake Erie were overrun with small, speckled 
snakes about eighteen inches long, which hissed poison into the atmosphere. 


When any thing approaches, it flattens itself in a moment; and its spots, which are 
of various dyes, become visibly brighter through rage: at the same time it blows from 
its mouth with great force a subtile wind, that is reported to be of a nauseous smell; 
and if drawn in with the breath of the unwary traveller, will infallibly bring ona 
decline, that in a few months must prove mortal, there being no remedy yet discovered 
that can counteract its baneful influence.’ 


The historian of Virginia tells of an acquaintance, ‘‘of good Credit,’’ who 
cut off a rattlesnake’s head and about three inches of the body; 


then he with a green Stick which he had in his Hand, about a foot and a half long, 
the Bark being newly pill’d off, urged and provoked the Head, till it bit the Stick in 
Fury, several times. Upon this the Colonel observed small green Streaks to rise up 
along the Stick towards his Hand; he threw the Stick upon the Ground, and ina 
Quarter of an Hour, the Stick of its own Accord split into several Peices, and fell 
asunder from end to end.175 


The mortal virulence of rattlesnakes is further illustrated in a summary of a 
letter to the Royal Society from the Reverend Cotton Mather: 


As an instance of this Liquor [the venom of the rattlesnake], he tells us, that a Travel- 
ler killing one of these Snakes, suffered the inraged dying Viper, to bite the end of 
his Switch, with the lashes of which he had disabled him; and a fly by chance dis- 
turbing one of his Temples as he rode on afterwards, he rub’d his Temple with the 
other end of the Switch, which as he relates it, immediately caused his whole Head 
to swell to a great excess, the Poison as he supposes permeating the whole length of 
the Switch. He adds another relation as to the penetrating quality of this Poison, a 
Person provoking a Rattle-Snake to bite the Edge of a broad Axe he had in his Hand; 
the Colour, of the Steeled part bitten, was immediately changed, and at the first 
stroke he made with it in using his Ax, the so discoloured part broke out, leaving a 
gap in his Ax.!76 


171 Diarium des Herrn Pastor Helmuths zu Philadelphia (Nachrichten von den vereinigten 
Deutschen Evangelisch-Lutherischen Gemeinen in Nord-America, ed. W. J. Mann; 2 vols., 
Philadelphia, 1895) 2: 760. 

172 Rudo Ensayo 43. 

178 Charlevoix 3: 255. 

1% Carver 167-8. 

1% Beverley (1722) 266-7. 

176 Mather 29: 68. Both Beverley and Dr. Mather may have been familiar with the assertion 
of Pliny (book viii, chap. 33) that it had formerly been a general belief that if a man on horse- 
back killed a basilisk with a spear, the poison would run up the spear and kill not only the rider 
but the horse. 
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Another Virginia planter, near the Blue Ridge, told the Reverend Andrew 
Burnaby that on the way toa mill one morning he had provoked a rattlesnake 
to strike a small vine, which ‘“‘presently drooped and died.’’!””7 Several persons 
were skeptical when Burnaby repeated the story; but he argued that “were it 
not true, a question will naturally arise, how an idea of that nature should 
occur to an ignorant planter, living remote from all cultivated society.’”!”® 
John Bartram mentioned a rattlesnake that bit a young chestnut tree “‘and 
killed it immediately.’’!7® He reported the adventure of the Widow Black, 
near New Castle, who found a rattlesnake at the foot of a cherry tree, looking 
at her turkeys. ‘‘She got a fence rail and threw one end of it upon the snake, 
which made him bite the tree, and the tree soon died.’’!*° In Guadeloupe a 
snake whose upper jaw was prolonged into a horn “raises himself,’’ we are 
told, ‘almost perpendicular, then he springs, and if he chances to miss his 
aim, and darts into a tree, which his upper jaw will enter, the tree will soon 
die away.’’!% 

A naturalist described the water viper (Vipora aquatica), whose tail ends 
in a blunt, horny point about half an inch long. 


This harmless little Thing [he says] hath given a dreadful Character to its Owner. 
attributing to him another Instrument of Destruction besides that he had before, 
imposing a belief on the Credulous, that he is the terrible Horn-Snake, armed with 
Death at both Ends, tho’ in reality of equal Truth with that of the two-headed Am- 
phisboena; yet we are told, that this fatal Horn by a Jerk of the Tail, not only 
mortally wounds Men and other Animals, but if by Chance struck into a young Tree 
whose Bark is more easily penetrable than in an old one, the Tree instantly withers, 
turns black and dies.!*? 


This belief was well established. In North Carolina the horn snake was said 
to hiss like a goose and to kill its victims with its horny tail. Professed wit- 
nesses reported ‘‘that a small Locust-Tree, about the Thickness of a Man’s 
Arm, being struck by one of these Snakes, at Ten a Clock in the Morning, 
then verdant and flourishing, at four in the Afternoon was dead, and the 
Leaves red and wither’d.’’!® In Pennsylvania the death of a tree thus at- 
tacked required twenty-four hours,!™ in New Jersey two days.'® In Virginia 
the horn snake would strike its tail into the handle of a musket with such 
force that it could not disengage itself.1** In Sonora there flourished a species 
of horn snake that was poisonous in both head and tail.1®” 


177 Burnaby 62. 

178 Tbid. 62n. 

179 Remarkable and Authentic Instances 35: 514. 

10 Ibid. 36: ST4. 

181 A Soldier’s Journal (London, 1770) 151-2. 

18 Catesby 2: 43. 

183 Lawson 130. Cf. Brickell 148 (pine and locust trees). 

184 Reck 158 (Hornschnecken, literally ‘thorn snails’). 

18 Moraley, chap. 3. Cf. Samuel Smith sro. 

186 Beverley (1705) book 4: 64-5 (poisonous qualities not mentioned). 

187 Bernhard Middendorff, Dritter Brief ...an seinen hochgeehrten Herrn Vatern (Der 
neue Welt-Bott, Theil xxxviii, ed. Franz Keller, Vienna, 1761) 56. 
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The horn snake gradually evolved into a hoop snake. All Virginians, it was 
said, swore that they had seen this reptile, though seldom. 


They represented them to me [says an English traveler], as the most formidable and 
direful foes in existence to the human race, and to all animation; poisonous and fatal 
to a degree almost beyond credibility. He is described as something resembling a 
black snake, but thicker, shorter, and of a colour more inclining to a dark brown. He 
never bites his adversary, but has a weapon in his tail, called his sting, of a hard, 
horny substance, in shape and appearance very much like to a cock’s spur: with this 
he strikes his antagonist, or whatever object he aims at, when he least expects it, and 
if it penetrates the skin, it is inevitable and sudden death. 

So very virulent is his poison, that it is reported, if he should miss the object he 
pointed at, and should strike his horn through the bark of a young sapling tree, if it 
penetrates into the sap or vital juice, the bark or rind will, within a few hours, swell, 
burst, and peel off, and the tree itself will perish. 

As other serpents crawl upon their bellies, so can this; but he has another method 
of moving peculiar to his own species, which he always adopts when he is in eager 
pursuit of his prey; he throws himself into a circle, running rapidly round, advancing 
like a hoop, with his tail arising and pointing forward in the circle, by which he is 
always in the ready position of striking. It is observed, they only make use of this 
method in attacking; for when they fly from their enemy, they go upon their bellies, 
like other serpents. From the above circumstance, peculiar to themselves, they have 
also derived the appellation of hoop snakes.1*8 


Another recent immigrant to Virginia tells us that he saw 

the part of a Horned Snakeskin about 5 foot long. This is the most venomous Snake 
that is known. It is covered with scales like a fish, Black and white on the back, the 
belly white with a small hair in its tail like a cockspur from whence it takes its name. 
It does not crawl on its belly like other snakes, but tumbles tail over head and by 
that means strikes its Horn into its enemy, which is of such a poisonous nature it is 
instant death. I have been informed by several credible persons, some of them offers 
to swear, that if it strikes its horn into a tree in full leap it withers and dies in twenty- 
four hours. I never saw this, but have not the least reason to doubt the truth of it. 
They had cut the head off this snake. They tell me it had small horns and was about 
9 foot long. When they had disabled it, it roared like a Calf.18® 


So venomous was the rattlesnake that it might die from the effect of biting 
itself.1°° A rattlesnake bite caused a human victim to swell and assume the 
mottled hue of the snake.!*! The same effect followed the bite of a copperhead: 


188 Smyth 1: 264-5. 

189 The Journal of Nicholas Creswell 144-5. A formidable relative of the horn snake, re- 
sembling also the chaousarou of Lake Champlain, seems to have escaped the notice of all travel- 
ers except the fur trader John Long. As he says (160), ‘‘The turkey snake is longer than the rattle 
snake, with stripes on the back, and a spear at the end of its tail like an anchor, and a double 
row of teeth in each jaw. It takes its name from its voice, which resembles the note of a wild 
turkey. In the Mississippi it feeds on wild rice, which grows among long grass, bearing its head 
frequently erect, and makes a noise like a turkey to decoy it; as the bird approaches, the snake 
darts its tail into it, and makes it an easy prey.” 

190 Brickell 145. In South Carolina, May 10, 1720, a rattlesnake was caused to bite itself. 
It died after eight or twelve minutes.—Hall, An Account of Some Experiments on the Effects 
of the Poison of the Rattle-Snake (Philosophical Transactions 35) 313. In Jamaica the venom 
of the scorpion was said to be mortal to itself —Edward Long 3: 877. 

19 Carver 482; Remarkable and Authentic Instances 35: 513. 
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The poor wretch instantly swelled in a most dreadful manner; a multitude of spots 
of different hues alternately appeared and vanished, on different parts of his body; 
his eyes were filled with madness and rage, he cast them on all present with the most 
vindictive looks: he thrust out his tongue as the snakes do; he hissed through his 
teeth with inconceivable strength, and became an object of terror to all bye-standers. 
To the lividness of a corpse he united the desperate force of a maniac; they hardly 
were able to fasten him, so as to guard themselves from his attacks; when in the space 
é of two hours death relieved the poor wretch from his struggles, and the spectators 
from their apprehensions.!* 


SOME OS OD 


In Virginia even the soil seemed to be poisoned by the snakes; to this cause 
was ascribed the fact that the legs of barefoot Virginians were swollen and 
covered with white pimples.’ When snakebite was not fatal, the victim was 
supposed to suffer pains on each anniversary of being bitten. In Martinique 
it was thought that a victim was greatly relieved as soon as the snake died ;!5 
and a detached rattlesnake fang embedded in a boot, fatal to all wearers of 
the boot as long as the snake lived, became harmless thereafter.’ 

The doctrine of “‘sympathy”’ was applied to the treatment of snakebite. 
The bite of a Guadeloupe serpent could be cured by applying its crushed 
head to the wound.’ Relief from rattlesnake bite might be obtained by 
applying rattlesnake fat'®* or the venom mixed with corn meal or powdered 
chalk.!*® Sonorans would catch an offending snake, hold its head and tail 
firmly, and cause the patient to bite into its back; his symptoms would 
; vanish, and the snake would swell and burst.?°° An Indian bitten in a snake 
2 dance would stretch out the snake with both hands and break all its bones 

with his teeth.?% 
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y 
S 1” Crévecoeur 235-7. In view of the extreme virulence of rattlesnakes, it appeared odd that 
S they were edible. ‘‘The flesh of the rattlesnake,” says Lieutenant Timberlake (72), ‘‘is extremely 
° good; being once obliged to eat one through want of provisions, I have eat several since through 
; choice.” In Maryland, it was reported (Narrative of a Voyage to Maryland, 12: 336-7) a traveler 
t supped at an inn on what the landlord described as a cold eel. The next day, when the guest, on 
leaving, remarked that he had never supped better in his life, the landlord told him that what 
he had eaten was not an eel, but a skinned rattlesnake. The guest became violently ill and lost all 
4 his hair. He sued for damages and obtained twenty thousand pounds of tobacco. 
1% Michel 24: 287. 
14 Remarkable and Authentic Instances 35: 513; Carver 483; Catesby 2: 41. 
1% Labat 1: 161. 
1% T have dealt with this belief in The Tale of the Living Fang (American Literature 11: 
" 66-73, March, 1939). Considerable further information regarding rattlesnakes is provided by 
bi Capt. Walducks Acct of y* Rattle Snake Read before y* Royall Society, ed. James R. Masterson 
(Zoologica 23: 213-16, June, 1938). 


e 
e #7 Claude Biron, Curiositez de la Nature et de l’Art, aportées dans deux Voyages des Indes 
d (Paris, 1703) 181-2. For similar beliefs regarding scorpions see Atwood 62 (rubbing afflicted 
d part with strong rum in which scorpions have been kept); Cockburn 93-4 (rubbing wound with 
e the offending scorpion). 

8 Carver 484. 
f, 1 Mather 29: 67. 
s 20 Rudo Ensayo 42. 
n *1 José Arlegui, Chrénica de la Provincia de . . . Zacatecas (México, 1737) 182. Normally 


the snake’s mouth was tied shut on these occasions. Arlegui reports that the remedy described 
was not always successful. 
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A second remedy was indicated by the snakes themselves—an herb that 
they found indispensable. When snakes fought each other in Martinique, a 
wounded viper would go at once to rub himself against a plant called jg 
mal-nommeée, from which he would come back refreshed to the field of battle.” 
According to an English immigrant in New Jersey, the Indians had discovered 
that 


when a Snake has bitten either Man or Beast, he presently flies to seek out this Plant, 
and eats some of it, to prevent its poisoning itself; and it has been discovered, when 
he has missed of this Plant, he has been found Dead: The Truth of this has been 
confirmed to me by several discreet Persons.?% 


This plant, known also as rattlesnake root or rattlesnake plantain,™ was 
caused by Providence to grow wherever rattlesnakes were found.?% The 
patient was advised to chew the root, swallow some of it, and apply the rest 
to the wound; perfect cure would follow within a few moments.” “For a 
short space of time,’’ we learn, “there is a terrible conflict through all the 
body, by the jarring qualities of the burning poison, and the strong antidote; 
but the poison is soon repelled through the same channels it entered, and the 
patient is cured.”?°’ So confident were the Indians in the power of this 
antidote that, we are told, ‘for a trifling bribe of spirituous liquor, they will 
at any time permit a rattle snake to drive his fangs into their flesh.’’?* 

A third remedy was the piedra de la Chine, pierre de serpent, pedra de cuobra, 
or indianischer Schlangenstein. This ‘‘stone,”’ first used in the Philippine 
Islands, may have consisted of roasted deer horns or may have been derived 


from certain snakes found in Goa. Its marvelous properties are described in 
the plangent hexameters of Father Vaniere’s Praedium rusticum: 


202 Labat 1: 446-7. Cf. Daniel Marc Antoine Chardon, Essai sur la Colonie de Sainte-Lucie 
(Neuchatel, 1779) 50. 

203 Moraley chap. 3. 

24 Charlevoix 3: 159, names Bidens canadensis and Polygala canadensis, commonly known 
respectively as rattlesnake plant and Seneka (see plates at end of Vol. 2). Brickell (143-4) 
names three kinds of rattlesnake root. Carver (482) names the rattlesnake plantain, Dudley 
(32: 295) the “‘bloodroot,” and Le Page du Pratz (2: 60-61) the rattlesnake plant (with a 
drawing). 

20% Carver 482. 

206 Brickell 143-4. 

207 Adair 235-6. 

208 Carver 516-17. But Catesby declares (2: 41) that ‘‘Where a Rattlesnake with full Force 
penetrates with his deadly Fangs, and pricks a Vein or Artery, inevitable Death ensues, and 
that, as I have often seen, in less than two Minutes. The Indians know their Destiny the Minute 
they are bit, and when they perceive it mortal, apply no Remedy, concluding all Efforts in vain.” 
On the other hand, Father Charlevoix says of the Indians (3: 235): ‘In general, snakes cause no 
horror to these peoples. There is no animal whose figure one oftener sees marked on their faces 
and on other parts of their bodies; and ordinarily they hunt them only in order to eat them. The 
bones and skins of snakes are also very useful to the jongleurs and sorcerers in doing their tricks, 
and they make themselves headbands and belts of their skins. It is true, however, that they 
have the secret of enchanting them or, to speak more exactly, of stupefying them; for they take 
them up while alive, handle them, put them in their bosom, without ill effect, and this contrib- 
utes further to give them the influence that they have over these peoples.” 
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There is a stone lately brought from the eastern world, blackish and not very heavy, 
called ‘‘snakestone.” If you have this with you, you can safely handle serpents. Ap- 
plied to a snakebite, this stone draws into itself all the venom, which is removed by 
immersion of the stone in water or tepid milk. Indeed, the stone sucks the deadly 
poison even from the deepest wounds, and clings tenaciously to the lesion until it 
falls back, sated with the venom it has extracted [ebrius exhausta sanie, dum labitur 


ultro].?°° 


This treatment required that blood flow freely from the poisoned tissues, and 
the stone was repeatedly cleansed and reapplied until it would no longer 
attach itself to the wound.”® Alligator teeth, used for the same purpose, 
would often burst from the force of the venom.” 

Among other remedies for snakebite was that of ‘applying the Anus of a 
Hen to the part after scarification”’ ;?!” if the hen died there was hope of cure.”"4 
A specific often employed in Lower California was 


human excrement, . . . fresh and dissolved in water, to be drunk by the person bitten. 
This beverage, though loathsome, is taken without repugnance because of the love of 
life and also because the patients, almost out of their minds with confusion and fear, 
do not commonly heed what they are given.” 


The most drastic remedy, used in Venezuela, was cautery effected by filling 
a cross-shaped incision with gunpowder and setting the powder afire.”"5 
Products of supposed medicinal value were yielded by snakes,”"* partic- 
ularly by rattlesnakes. The cast skin, pulverized, was “given with good 
success in Fever”; the gall, mixed with clay, was made up in pills for fevers 


209 Quoted in Clavijero 119. 

"° Biron 73-4, 76; Rudo Ensayo 42 (roasted stag’s antler); Joseph Bonani, Brief... an 
R. P. Pertinati (Der neue Welt-Bott, Theil i) 87; Brief eines gewissen Missionarii von Manila, 
von dem Gebrauch und der Krafft der Pedra de Cuobra oder des Schlangen-Steins (Der neue 
Welt-Bott, Theil i) no. 187. 

11 Clavijero, 118-19; Jakob Bagert, Nachrichten von der amerikanischen Halbinsel Cali- 
fornien (Mannheim, 1772) 3 (pulverized ‘‘crocodile” teeth). It was believed that alligator teeth 
might be efficacious against several or all poisons.—Franz Inama, Brief . . . an seine ehrwiirdige 
Frau Schwester (Der neue Welt-Bott, Theil xxxviii) 59; Middendorff 56. 

312 Brickell 150. 

133 The Voyage, Shipwreck, and Miraculous Escape of Richard Castelman (The Voyages and 
Adventures of Captain Richard Boyle, London, 1726) 352. 

24 Clavijero 118. Cf. Rudo Ensayo 43; Durret, Voyage de Marseille 4 Lima, et dans les 
autres Lieux des Indes Occidentales (Paris, 1720) 98. 

35 Mathias de Thellechea, Descripci6n geogréphica ... del Valle de Nuestra Sejiora del 
Carmen de Aroa (Relaciones geogr4ficas de la Gobernacién de Venezuela 1767-68, ed. Angel 
de Altolaguirre y Duval; Madrid, 1908) 136. 

38 The fat of the téte du chien, says Atwood (53-4), was considered in Dominica an excellent 
remedy for rheumatism or sprains; it was mixed with strong rum and rubbed on the affected 
spot. The flesh, though eaten by many, was thought to cause leprosy. According to Biron (182) 
the flesh, liver, and heart of the poisonous Guadeloupe serpents were efficacious in producing 
sweat and purifying the blood, resisting ‘‘la malignité des humeurs,” and curing intermittent 
fevers; reduced to powder these organs were excellent to excite urine; the fat was useful in dimin- 
ishing the pains of gout; and if rubbed about the eyes it was supposed to conserve and strengthen 
the vision. 
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and smallpox.” The dried gall relieved toothache; the smoke-dried and 
powdered flesh was a febrifuge.** Prepared in broth, the dried flesh was 
efficacious against consumption.”® The oil, penetrating the joints and the 
bones, was an excellent remedy for rheumatism.”° The pulverized flesh, 
the rattles, or the skin tied round the body** mitigated the pains of child. 
birth. A North Carolina planter, sick with an unnamed malady, was per- 
suaded, with difficulty, to let a live rattlesnake be wound about his waist. 
He recovered and the snake died.?% 


III 


Ignoring the dozens of other travelers’ tales that might be collected, and 
the hundreds of travelers whose credibility seems unimpeachable, we may 
now try to interpret the evidence before us. 

A traveler’s tale may purport to be derived from his own observation or 
from the oral or written reports of others. In the second case he may protect 
his reputation for veracity by naming and weighing his sources of informa- 
tion, with hints of skepticism when these seem to be called for. In the first 
case, however, he assumes a dangerous responsibility, and his perceptions 
may deceive him. A murmur of the breeze becomes the roar of St. Anthony's 
Falls fifty miles away; a dying tree is a victim of snakebite. The ordinary 
traveler sees and hears what he expects to see and hear. If he believes that 
hibernating bears suck their paws for nourishment, his belief is confirmed 
when he sees a bear asleep with its paws protecting its nose from the cold. 
His observation is directed and limited by a false hypothesis. 

Many of the false hypotheses, whether of the traveler or of his informant, 
are folklore or “‘vulgar errors’”’ transplanted from the Eastern to the Western 
Hemisphere. Under this class of reports are mermen, men swallowed whole 
by sharks, monstrous products of bestiality, horses sleeping against trees, 
bears sucking their paws and molding their cubs, curative stones, jewels in 
the heads of snakes, flying serpents, snakes poisonous at both ends, and 
snakes regaining their integrity when cut to pieces.”* Few travelers professed 
to have seen such phenomena, but many accepted their existence without 
question. Experimental science was too young to have affected the thinking 
of most travelers. In an age when scholars believed that maggots originate 
spontaneously in dead flesh and when physicians believed that they should 


217 Brickell 147. 

218 [Pierre Joseph Antoine Roubaud], Lettre du Pére... (The Jesuit Relations, 70) 140. 

219 Carver 485. 

20 Bossu, Indes Occidentales, 2: 168. 

21 Carver 168. 

222 Lawson 129. 

23 Campanius Holmiensis 53; John Long 149; Peters 324. 

% Brickell 403. 

26 If any folklore, apart from that of the Indians, originated in America, it is probably the 
belief in the fascinating power of serpents. This belief may have grown from traditional Old 
World fear of the basilisk and the evil eye. The circular movement of the hoop snake develops 
from the amphisboena motif. 
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begin the treatment of a patient by draining his blood, it was not strange that 
equaily plausible views prevailed in the realm of natural history. 

There is, however, more than a suggestion of mendacity in the works of 
travelers. It is most pronounced in romances such as those of Captain 
Falconer, Captain Lade, and other heroes of imaginary travels concocted by 
novelists. But it occurs also in the writings of actual travelers. Readers 
sought in accounts of far places a glamor not found at home, and were un- 
willing to believe that Boston was as unexciting as Bristol. Publishers could 
not expect to find a large market among buyers who loved precise fact and 
hated the extraordinary. A traveler who sought literary fame was tempted, 
therefore, to weave colors, curiosities, and marvels into the drab texture of 
his real experience abroad. A few yards added to the length of a snake seemed 
a small concession to public demand. 

Many travelers’ tales originated in deliberate misinformation that the 
travelers received in good faith. Persistent questioning by Professor Kalm, 
and in particular his insatiable inquisitiveness regarding serpents, may have 
induced some of his informants to deviate from the strict letter of what they 
knew to be fact. If the listener was both naive and obtuse, like the young 
Englishman who inspected the ‘‘Horned Snakeskin,”’ the Americans enjoyed 
his round-eyed wonder upon hearing that the snake had horns and bellowed. 
When the traveler joined a humorless disposition to a condescending manner, 
he might err in supposing, like the Reverend Andrew Burnaby, that ‘“‘an 
ignorant planter, living remote from all cultivated society,’’ was invariably 
truthful. If the traveler was simultaneously erudite, credulous, and vain, an 
explanation was at hand for the Reverend Cotton Mather’s letters to the 
Royal Society of London. The perpetrators of such oral fictions were not 
mere liars. They were artists in ascertaining the limits of their victim’s 
capacity for being deceived. If these limits could not be found, so much the 
better. It was amusing to anticipate the zeal with which the traveler would 
communicate his new knowledge to the distant world of fashion and learning. 

The tall tale, of which the characteristics are set forth in the preceding 
paragraph, cannot have been an entirely new form of art when the Reverend 
Samuel Peters, Connecticut Yankee, bewildered the sober and the pious with 
his reports of frogs and caterpillars, blue laws and bundling. In 1765, when 
Dr. Benjamin Franklin wrote a letter ‘“To the Editor of a Newspaper,” he 
must have realized the nature of the method by which he represented the 
credulity of the English and their imperviousness to the obvious. 

London newspapers, said Dr. Franklin, reported that American sheep did 
not bear wool enough to make a pair of stockings a year for each inhabitant. 


Dear Sir [he continued], do not let us suffer ourselves to be amus’d with such ground- 
less Objections. The very Tails of the American Sheep are so laden with Wooll, that 
each has a little Car or Waggon on four little Wheels, to support & keep it from trail- 
ing on the Ground. Would they caulk their Ships, would they fill their Beds, would 
they even litter their Horses with Wooll, if it were not both plenty and cheap?.. . 

Their engaging 300 Silk Throwsters here in one Week, for New York, was treated 
as a Fable, because, forsooth, they have ‘‘no Silk there to throw.” Those, who made 
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this Objection, perhaps did not know, that at the same time the Agents from the 
King of Spain were at Quebec to contract for 1000 Pieces of Cannon to be made there 
for the Fortifications of Mexico, and at New York engaging the annual Supply of 
woven Floor-Carpets for their West India Houses, other Agents from the Emperor 
of China were at Boston treating about an Exchange of raw Silk for Wooll, to be 
carried in Chinese Junks through the Straits of Magellan. 

And yet all this is as certainly true, as the Account said to be from Quebec, in all 
the Papers of last Week, that the Inhabitants of Canada are making Preparations 
for a Cod and Whale Fishery this ‘Summer in the upper Lakes.”” Ignorant People 
may object that the upper Lakes are fresh, and that Cod and Whale are Salt Water 
Fish: But let them know, Sir, that Cod, like other Fish when attack’d by their 
Enemies, fly into any Water where they can be safest; that Whales, whenever they 
have a mind to eat Cod, pursue them wherever they fly; and that the grand Leap of 
the Whale in that Chase up the the Falls of Niagara is esteemed, by all who have seen 
it, as one of the finest Spectacles in Nature.” 


226 Benjamin Franklin, To the Editor of a Newspaper (The Writings of Benjamin Franklin, 
ed. Albert Henry Smyth, 10 vols., New York, 1905-07) 4: 368-9. It is not known whether this 
letter appeared in print during Franklin’s life. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE AMERICAN 
FOLKLORE SOCIETY 


The fifty-seventh annual meeting of the American Folklore Society was held at 
the Hotel Stevens, Chicago, on December 27 and 28, 1945. The President, Melville 
J. Herskovits, presided at the first session; because of illness of the President, the 
succeeding sessions were conducted by Wayland D. Hand, First Vice-President, and 
Joseph M. Carriére, President-Elect. 

The following program was presented :— 


December 28, 9:15-11:30 a.m. 


Calvin Claudel, Techniques of Recording Louisiana French Folklore Material; 
Alexander H. Krappe, A Solomon Legend among the Indians of the North Pacific 
Coast; Leah R. C. Yoffie, Three Generations of Children’s Singing Games in St. 
Louis, Missouri; Francis Lee Utley, Abraham Lincoln and Adam’s Rib; Thelma 
James, Wart Cures Collected in Detroit; Current Folklore Projects and Research— 
Margaret Bryant, American Dialect Society; Levette J. Davidson, Western Folklore 
Conference; Charles Hofmann, American Museum of Natural History, Department 
of Education; Thelma James, Modern Language Association, Popular Literature 
Section; Elaine Lambert Lewis, New York City Folklore Collecting; Luc Lacourciére, 
Canadian-French Folklore Research; Stith Thompson, Folklore Institute of America; 
Newman I. White, The Brown Collection. 


December 28, 2:00-4:30 p.m. 


Pan. S. Codellas, Modern Greek Folklore: The Ampodema (Read by title); Lt. 
Herbert N. Halpert, The English Folktale in America; Ruth Underhill, The Salt- 
Gathering Ritual of the Papago Indians; Wayland D. Hand, German Folklore in 
Nazi Germany; Levette J. Davidson, Stories of Local Characters; Russell K. Alspach, 
The Use by Yeats of the Celtic Folktales of Patrick Kennedy; Harriet Pawlowska, 
Tendencies of the Polish Folksong and Folksinger in America. 


December 28, 8:15 p.m. 


Archer Taylor, Problems of Folklore; Melville Herskovits, Folklore after a Hun- 
dred Years—A Problem in Redefinition. 


At the Business Meeting which was held December 28 at 4:30 p.m. the following 
officers were elected: President, Joseph M. Carriére; First Vice-President, Morris E. 
Opler; Second Vice-President, C. Grant Loomis; Secretary-Treasurer, MacEdward 
Leach; Editor, Erminie W. Voegelin; Review Editor, John Ashton; Associate Edi- 
tors, Wayland D. Hand, Marius Barbeau, Gladys A. Reichard, Archer Taylor, Stith 
Thompson; Executive Committee, Current Officers and Melville J. Herskovits, 
Arthur Palmer Hudson; Council Members (for a term of three years) Russell K. 
Alspach, Samuel P. Bayard, M. B. Emeneau, Herbert Halpert, Richard Jente, Louis 
C. Jones, George Korson, Charles Seeger, Newman I. White; Delegate to the Inter- 
American Society, Ann H. Gayton (alternate, Leslie Spier), Delegate to the American 
Council of Learned Societies, A. Irving Hallowell (1946-1949). 

At the Council meeting December 27 the following reports were approved :— 
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Secretary’s Report 


The Secretary reports that the membership of the Society is as follows:— 


1945 1944 1943 
Honorary Members 6 6 6 
Life Members 8 8 10 
Old Members 577 499 411 
New Members 135 78 105 
Dropped, resigned, died 36 19 17 
Total 690 591 532 


In accordance with motions passed at the 1944 meeting the President appointed 
the following committees during 1945:— 


Committee on Research: Levette Davidson, William Fenton, Harold Thompson, 

Morris Opler, Ann Gayton, Chairman. 

Committee on Utilization of Folklore: Carl Carmer, Carl Sandburg, Sol Tax, Charles 

Seeger, Thelma James, Chairman. 

Committee to Consider Folklore Dictionary Project: Benjamin A. Botkin, Stith 

Thompson, MacEdward Leach, Chairman. 

Nominating Committee: Harold Thompson, A. Irving Hallowell, Benjamin A. Bot- 
kin, Chairman. 
Program Committee: George Korson, Thelma James, Fred Kniffen, Erminie W. 

Voegelin, Chairman. 

Arrangements Committee: Leslie White, Stith Thompson, Sol Tax, Chairman. 

The Secretary reports that on January 25, 1945 the Society was admitted to con- 
stituent membership in the American Council of Learned Societies and was repre- 
sented at the annual meeting by Taylor Stark and Ernest Dodge. 

In July the Director of the American Council of Learned Societies requested the 
Society to elect permanent delegates before the December meeting of the American 
Folklore Society so that the delegates could be included in the preparations for the 
January 1946 meeting of ACLS. Accordingly the Executive Committee by mail vote 
elected for the short term ending January 1, 1947, A. Irving Hallowell, and for the 
long term ending January 1, 1949, MacEdward Leach. 

The Executive Committee voted to affiliate with the Inter-American Society of 
Geography and Anthropology. 

The President sent to each member of the Executive Committee a copy of a letter 
from Charles Seeger, President of the Musicological Society, suggesting that the 
American Folklore Society help sponsor a world congress of folklorists in 1946 and 
asked for reactions. All members replying favored the world congress in principle; 
there was some disagreement over details. The President reported that the Society 
was willing to consider the plan and appointed a committee consisting of Benjamin 
A. Botkin, MacEdward Leach, Charles Seeger, Chairman, to study and report. 

The Secretary reports the continuing generosity of the University of Pennsylvania 
in supplying a furnished office for the Society and storage space for back publications. 

During the year the North Carolina Folklore Society voted to affiliate with the 
Society; eleven members of the local society are members of AFS. 

The secretary desires to thank Dr. Voegelin and Dr. Herskovits for constant help 
and advice during the year. 


MacEpwarp LEAcH, Secretary 
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Receipts 1945 1944 
ic ncare.< Lcibdicls aati ch ni ninganahasle sates materiale $2803.26 $2355.00 
ROE, SEINE, WUE nos c.ad cap ncanenkces se seenases 213.00 1651.30 
RINGS a.sts\ ongracaipraraun d. 40a Ride & dhaale dela oreta eiane aaa aeee ae 1075.64 1131.80 
Total Receipts 4091.90 5138.10 
Expenditures 
as ka cnc xevinsagnesnsshieskeanenbesitinws 2017.03 1719.65 
ET Te LTT ERE PE PRI LOR AP Ne 483.76 2174.22 
| Ee EON Pee FOO an? 100.06 100.00 
Review Editor’s Expenses................002eee eee 9.85 9.50 
Pore Eee Te rr ee 25.00 25.00 
: PF I oar sk Sead harden scunbaseaneed wed 25.00 
| MINN. c kik Shs drenns ges deeper Mae Hed Meee 56.14 16.29 
| RE ee ee A Pernt gape a ere ye 11.50 31.00 
Bepeees Cl WORCGRG «5.55 ko isc cies cate 04 ba cece oer 50.00 
PO WIN BOI ies. ok Sale dp claetins aa sdaeleacee .70 go 
General AGmimistration.. ... ... . 2... csccswcacesesses 172.00 179.02 
Supplies, Express, Mailing......................6. 137.57 253.21 
Total Expenditures 3088.55 4508.79 
Balance 1003 .35 629.31 
Balance 1/1/45 6779.21 
Cash Assets 1/1/46 7782.56 


Examined and approved, 


J. Alden Mason 
D. S. Davidson, Auditors 


Editor’s Report 


pages, as against 299 pages in Volume 57, 1944. 


publication. 





MacEpwarp LEacu, Secretary 


Journal: Volume 58 (Numbers 227-30 inclusive) was published in 1945. Eight 
music cuts and one full page map are included in this volume, which totalled 366 


The first number of Volume 59 (January-March, 1946) is in the mails. Number 
232 (April-June, 1946) is made up for the printer. Twelve MSS are on file for future 


In June J. W. Ashton left the United State for a six-months’ Army appointment 
in England; he will resume his duties as Review Editor after the first of the year. 
During Dr. Ashton’s absence Haldeen Braddy served as temporary Review Editor, 
giving enthusiastic cooperation and much time and effort to this work. 


Memoirs: Memoir 39, Samuel Preston Bayard’s Hill Country Tunes, was distrib- 
uted in June, 1945, to members of 1944, as the Memoir for that year. This volume 





was published jointly by AFS and the Pennsylvania Archives Publishing Company. 
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Keyboarding of Memoir 40, Alfred Métraux’s Myths and Tales of the Toba and 
Pilag4 Indians of the Gran Chaco was begun November first, and delivery is promised 
for the end of March, 1946. This will be our Memoir for 1945, and will be distributed 
free to members of 1945 in April, 1946. The Society is indebted to Dr. Métraux for 
sharing the publication costs of this volume. 

Memoir 41, Gladys A. Reichard’s Myths and Tales of the Coeur d’Alene Indians, 
was considered as a joint publication with the Caxton Printers, but will probably be 
published by the Society alone, with financial help from the author. 

The MS of our proposed Memoir 42, Archer Taylor’s English Riddles in Oral Tra- 
dition, was received in final form from the author at the end of October, 1945. The 
one bid received to date on this MS amounts to $4630.00 if the work is published as 
one volume of 940 pages, $4945.00 if published as two volumes. It is hoped that 
Memoir 42 can be sent to the printer early in 1946. 

Anne M. Cooke’s Analysis of Basin Mythology MS is in process of revision as a 
future Memoir. 

Three MSS have been offered as Memoirs during 1945. One of these, a collection 
of Philippine myths and tales by R. F. Barton, recommended by A. L. Kroeber, 
would be eminently suitable for publication in our Series, if funding could be ar- 
ranged. 

I would like to point out that no MSS dealing with American White or American 
Negro material have been offered this year as Memoir possibilities and that the So- 
ciety would welcome such for consideration. 

Consultants whom I wish to thank for giving time and editorial help are B. A. 
Botkin, John F. Embree, A. H. Gayton, Lt. Herbert Halpert, Wayland D. Hand, 
Melville J. Herskovits, Louis C. Jones, Clyde Kluckhohn, A. L. Kroeber, MacEdward 
Leach, Elaine Lambert Lewis, W. D. Preston, Thomas A. Sebeok, Archer Taylor, 
C. F. Voegelin, Richard T. Waterman, George P. Wilson. To Marius Barbeau and 
to the family of the late James Taft Hatfield the Society is indebted for promises of 
substantial aid in defraying costs of plates and music cuts for articles to be published 
in Volume 59; to the Graduate School, University of North Carolina, to Mrs. Chris- 
tiana T. Morgan, and to John W. Davidson for similar aid on articles published 
during 1945. 

ERMINIE W. VOEGELIN, Editor 


Reports of Special Committees 


The Committee on Revision of the Constitution (Gladys Reichard, Harold Thomp- 
son, A. Irving Hallowell, Chairman) reported that they had studied the ‘‘Rules” 
drawn up by the founders of the Society, the later adopted By-Laws, the Acts of the 
Council, and the Report of the Committee on Policy, 1941, and guided by this ma- 
terial had framed a Constitution. This document was submitted to the Council with 
recommendation that it be approved. 

After much discussion the Council voted to approve the Constitution as amended, 
and directed that it be published in an early number of the JouRNAL. 

A. H. Gayton, Chairman of the Committee on Research in Folklore, submitted a 
detailed and informative report of the work of the Committee. It was voted that 
the report of the Committee be accepted with the thanks of the Council. The fol- 
lowing recommendations of the Committee were approved: 


1. That a standing Committee on Research in Folklore with suitable sub- 
committees for special areas and topics be established. 
2. That a Work in Progress section be printed annually in the JouRNAL. 
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3. That a Handbook Committee be established to consider and define the require- 
ments of a folklore handbook for use in this country. 

4. That a Committee on Education in Folklore be established to ascertain what 
academic stimulus is being given folklore research in this country. 


It was voted to establish a standing Committee on Special Projects consisting of 
the Society’s two representatives to ACLS and the Editor as Chairman, to pass on 
the selection of Memoir material, and to make recommendations on any special 
projects submitted to the Society for sponsorship. 

Thelma James, Chairman of the Committee on Utilization of Folklore, reported 
progress in the study assigned and that the Committee was not yet ready to present 
a formal report. It was voted that the Committee be continued. 

MacEdward Leach, Chairman of the Committee on a Folklore Dictionary, re- 
ported that the Committee after studying the problem of a folklore dictionary feel 
that such a book is needed but that more study of the matter of financing must be 
made before recommendations can be presented to the Council. It was voted to ac- 
cept the report of the Committee and to continue the Committee with instructions 
to study the matter further and report. 

Erminie W. Voegelin, Chairman of the Program Committee, reported that ten 
papers for the Annual Program had to be refused because they were submitted after 
program time had been filled. 

The Council voted the following budget for 1946: JouRNAL, $2300; Memoirs, 
$1000; Editor’s expenses, $100; Review Editor’s expenses, $10; Secretary’s expenses, 
$200. 

The only item of new business was a request from Stith Thompson that the So- 
ciety sponsor before the American Council of Learned Societies his request for aid in 
revising and expanding the Motif-Index of Folk-Literature. It was voted that the 
request be referred to the Committee on Special Projects with power to act. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:30 p.m. 

MacEpwarp LEAacH, Secretary 





NOTES 


A LITHUANIAN FORMULA TALE: Since great doubt prevails regarding 
the fate of the great archives of folklore in the Baltic States, it seems best to put on 
record the following unpublished tale from the archives at Kaunas. It was sent to 
me several years ago by Professor Balys as an example of an unreported variety of 
cumulative story. Except for some obscure words and a grammatical detail, the text 
is easily understood. The italicized words are completely meaningless in Lithuanian, 
The ending -im is used in a way that is unknown in modern Lithuanian. It was for- 
merly used as an accusative ending, but has disappeared from the modern language. 
Its use in the nominative or vocative case was never acceptable. The test is as follows: 

Hen, hen (viStin), what will you give me? I shall give you my tubel, tubel, tup tup 
tubel, Sabliu, tabliu, capu lapu, ryliu. 

Duck, duck, what will you give me? I shall give you my Snyder. Duck Snyder, hen 
tuble, tup tup tubel, Sabliu tabliu, capu lapu, ryliu. 

Goose, goose, what will you give me? I shall give you my sparna (wing, a correct 
form). Goose (Zasin) wing (sparnin), duck (antin) Snyder, hen tubel ... 

Skunk, skunk, what will you give? I shall give you my starna (a correct form). 
Skunk starnin, goose (2:sin) wing (sparnin), duck... 

Hare, hare, what will you give me? I shall give you my sole (péda). Hare, sole 
(pédin), skunk starnin, goose... 

Fox, fox, what will you give me? I shall give you my tail. Fox tail, hare pédin 
(sole), skunk... 

Wolf, wolf, what will you give me? I shall give you my tooth (dantt, a correct form). 
Wolf dantin, fox tail, hare pédin (sole), ... 

Bear, bear, what will you give me? I shall give you my ear (aust). Bear ear (ausin), 
wolf tooth (dantinz), fox... 

Boar, boar, what will you give me? I shall give you my stick (kriuki).! Boar 
kriukin, bear ear (ausin), wolf... 

Goat, goat, what will you give me? I shall give you my miki.2 Goat mikin, boar 
kriukin, bear ausin,... 

Jew, Jew, what will you give me? I shall give you my beard. Jew beard (barzdin), 
goat mtkin, boar kriukin, bear... 

Ox, ox, what will you give me? I shall give you my horn. Ox horn (ragin), Jew 
beard (barzdin), goat mikin, boar... 

Maid, maid, what will you give me? I shall give you my braid (queue). Maid 
(Mergin) braid (kasin), ox horn (ragin), Jew beard (barzdin), goat mtikin, boar 
kriukin (stick ?), bear ear (ausin), wolf tooth (dantin), fox tail, hare sole (pédin), 
skunk starnin, goose wing, duck Snyder, hen (viStin) tubel, tup tup tubel, Sabliu tabliu, 
capu lapu, ryliu. 

—Told by Jonas Stasaitis, aged 17, of the village of Patolupis, Bezirk Simkaitiai, 
Kreis Raseiniai. Recorded by Antanas Latvys, October 26, 1938. Registered as LTA 
1763/4/ in the Lithuanian Archives. 





ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California, Berkeley, California 


THE KONIKILLAH—A KWAKIUTL TALE: The Kwakiutl Indians are 
a tribe inhabiting the northeast portion of Vancouver Island, and a strip of territory 
on the mainland about a hundred miles wide, from Bute Inlet to north of Rivers 





1 The meaning is uncertain. This is a suggested translation. 
? This may imitate the bleating of a goat. 
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Inlet. The following Kwakiutl legend was related in the Chinook Jargon to my friend, 
Mr. E. K. DeBeck of Victoria, B.C., in 1898, by an old Indian in the Kwakiutl village 
of Nahwitti in the extreme north of Vancouver Island. Mr. DeBeck, at that time a 
college student, was spending the summer of 1898 working on a tugboat. The Sound 
being stormy one night, his tug sought shelter off Nahwitti; the young man went 
ashore, and persuaded an Indian to tell him a legend. 

I have not found this tale included in either of the two published collections of 
Kwakiutl legends to which I have had access, and I therefore offer it here. 


THE KONIKILLAH 


Early one morning, many many years ago, in a village of the great Kwakiutl 
nation, when the klootchmen got up to make ready the morning meal of dried fish 
and berries, they found a stranger sitting on a log upon the beach. The stranger was 
tall; his face was like the sun; and his clothing was the color of the winter snow. The 
klootchmen were afraid. They ran into the houses, crying that a Spirit had come. 
Terror seized both men and women so that they fled from their homes into the forest 
near by, in their fright forgetting the children, who were left behind. 

From behind the great trees they watched the strange White man. Then, seeing 
that he did not harm the children, but, on the contrary, fondled them and talked 
gently to them, they became brave again. Shame at their fear made them go boldly 
up to the stranger, and ask him who he was, and why he had come to their village. 

“T am your chief,” he replied, ‘‘and I have come among you to make you great 
and happy. I am the Konikillah.” 

“If you are the Konikillah, you can heal our Tyee (local chief),” said they. 

Several days before, the Tyee, while hunting mountain goat on the crags near by, 
had dislodged a boulder which fell on his arm, crushing it cruelly and almost severing 
it from the body. When the Konikillah came to the chief, he passed his hands lightly 
over the maimed arm, and made it whole and sound again within a few minutes. 
The Tyee’s gratitude was boundless, as was his admiration for the Konikillah’s 
powers. At once he wished his son to learn the secret of the miraculous power. He 
entrusted him to the Konikillah as a pupil. The Konikillah took up his residence in the 
village, and his fame soon was noised abroad in the other villages. As was to be ex- 
pected, though, there were many who laughed to scorn the story of his wonderful 
powers. To convince these sceptics he was asked to show his power. It was arranged 
that he should go toa larger neighboring village, where there would be a great gather- 
ing to witness some feat of superhuman power. 

When the Konikillah arrived with his pupil, he first of all ordered the people to 
cut down the biggest tree in sight [one at least six feet in diameter]. When the huge 
tree was felled, he bade them split the trunk and wedge it open. With great difficulty 
they wedged an opening wide enough to admit a man’s body. 

Then the Konikillah said to the boy, ‘Climb into the tree.’’ Without a moment’s 
hesitation he did so. 

Then said the Konikillah to the men around him, ‘Knock out the wedges.”’ No 
one was ready to obey the order; for all knew that to do so meant certain and instant 
death to the boy, as no human power could keep the huge jaws apart once the wedges 
were withdrawn. 

Seizing an axe himself, the Konikillah with one blow removed the wedges. The 
great jaws snapped together. Immediately all assembled set up a wailing for the 
death of the boy. 

At this point the Konikillah ordered them to wedge the tree open again. Quickly 
and sorrowfully they set about obeying his command. When the tree was once more 
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opened, the Konikillah called to the boy. ‘‘Come out,” he said; and to the wonder of 
all the boy did crawl forth—unhurt! From that time on, no one doubted the miracy- 
lous power of the Konikillah. 

For many years the Konikillah lived among the Kwakiutl people, working many 
miracles, practising as a doctor, and teaching the people to do and to make many 
useful things. Among other things, he taught them the art of making fire. 

At length he called the people together one day, and announced that he must take 
his departure. ‘‘I must go from you now, my people,” he said, ‘‘but before I go, what 
can I do to make you more happy?” One and all the people were overcome with 
sorrow at the thought of losing their beloved Konikillah. 

Finally one cried out, ‘‘Great Master, often the ducks and grouse are scarce and 
hard to kill, and our little ones have to go hungry.” 

With a smile the Konikillah stooped, gathering a handful of crushed shells from the 
beach. He scattered them to the winds; and immediately they were changed to all 
manner of winged game and went flying away. 

“Oh Master, when the snows come heavy and the skins are few, we suffer with the 
cold,’’ came a second voice from the crowd. 

The Konikillah again stooped; and, picking up a handful of pebbles, hurled them 
from him. No sooner did they leave his hand than they were turned into fur-bearing 
animals—the beaver, the bear, the otter, the mink and many others—and all scam- 
pered off into the forest. 

“Master,” for a third time came a voice from the assembled Indians, ‘‘when the 
sun grows great and hot, when the deer are lean, and the feathered game has gone 
south, what food have we?” 

Once more the Konikillah stooped with a smile, this time picking up a handful of 
sand. He cast it from him into the woods, where it was changed into many kinds of 
fruits. 

“T have given these things to you, my people,” said the Konikillah ‘‘and to your 
children. They will multiply; and there will always be an abundance in your land.” 
So saying, he proceeded to the water’s edge, and, pushing off in his canoe, made his 
way to a small island not far distant. The eyes of all were fixed upon him as he dis- 
embarked upon the island. Mounting a huge jagged rock, he stood for a moment 
motionless upon it; then, waving a last farewell with his hand, he vanished. 

Go to the little Kwakiutl village and you will see the small island; and, on a great 
bare rock, the footprint of the Konikillah, where last he stood. 

RENA V. GRANT 
Victoria, B. C. 


CHILDREN’S GAMES AMONG THE ALEUT:——Acculturation has done a 
great deal to disrupt the aboriginal social order of the Aleut villages in the Aleutian 
Islands. Many indigenous culture traits have been replaced by borrowed ones; no- 
where is this more apparent than in a consideration of the games played by the native 
children. Aleut children have been subjected to the influence of two different schools, 
first, the early Russian Church schools and second, the American Indian Service 
school. Of the two the latter has done more to influence the games and skills of the 
children, since the educational policy has always been to teach the children American 
ways and particularly schoolroom games. 

Games of aboriginal type:—1) maqax. A gambling game using a single « den or 
bone die. M4qax is the name given to the wooden or bone gambling piece which can 
best be described as follows. There are two sides and five edges, the sides being flat 
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and each edge of a different length. The piece is designed to be rolled out of the hand 
across the floor, much as one might roll a toy cart wheel which has been flattened in 
five different places around the edge. These five faces have only two which are parallel 
to each other, the others extending at different angles. The greatest diagonal of the 
side is about an inch and a half. The edge faces are numbered with dots, as on dice, 
the dots being counted from one to five according to the degree of difficulty of bringing 
the irregularly rolling die to a standstill on a given edge. The smooth-faced sides are 
not scored if the die falls over. Thus the longest edge is number one and the shortest 
edge, or face, is number five. 

To play the game the m4qax is rolled edgewise from the hand in such a way that 
one or another of the numbered faces comes down. Whichever face is supporting the 
body of the die is the counted score. If, however, the player throws the piece and, as 
usually happens, it rests on its largest face, he collects a score of one and continues 
to roll the die. 

If, as frequently occurs, the piece falls on its side, it is passed on to the next player 
who in turn tries his skill. A player keeps playing until the m4qax falls over on one 
of its two unnumbered sides when he surrenders it to the person on his left. 

2) Cat’s Cradle. Everyone, young and old, knows and plays this age-old game. 
Ordinary trade string is used today; it is called rope and is purchased from the trading 
post. The children are rather adept at changing the fingers, and they produce all 
the commonly known configurations. 

3) Spearthrower. Today spearthrowers have no value except to aid in the hurling 
of rocks and small hand-made spears. In ancient times before the advent of the 
Russians the true spearthrower was in common use to give range and power to the 
harpoon. Fragments of old spearthrowers may be found in almost every old village 
site. Today they are badly made and serve only as minor playthings for children. 

Games probably of Post-White introduction:—4) Sling. The common sling as it was 
used in Biblical times is known and used by children, chiefly in early spring. Two 
thongs from eighteen inches to two and a half feet are tied to the two ends of a piec: of 
leather or tanned sea lion skin about two by three inches in size. Rocks are thrown 
from this sling at birds, but it is not a great success because the winds are usually 
too strong to permit of rocks being thrown accurately. The sling was probably in- 
troduced during Russian times. 

5) Cross-bow. The cross-bow is used by all of the boys in their games of hunting 
and fishing. It is constructed along standard lines, now-a-days being fashioned mostly 
in the village Federal school’s mechanical arts shop, out of planed lumber. It must 
have been introduced by the early Russians, and has no practical utility. The chil- 
dren prefer to shoot nails rather than pebbles from the bow and seldom ‘“‘use’’ the 
time and effort required to make a serviceable arrow. 

6) Soap-bubbles. The children gather the stems of dry grass which is reed-like and 
about two millimeters in diameter and hollow. The end which is to be immersed in 
the soap solution prepared by the usual methods is split four or five times for a 
distance of an inch, and the segments spread out. This insures adequate surface area 
from which the forming bubble may hang. The method involved in blowing bubbles 
is the same as among American youngsters. It is a rather popular indoor game when 
violent regional storms preclude outdoor activities. 

7) Bull-Roarer. The bull-roarer was totally unknown among the inhabitants of 
Umnak island, and when introduced by myself in the fall of 1936 was looked upon 
by the children as a rather useless toy which in no way excited their interest. 

8) Ball games. A form of indoor baseball was played following introduction years 
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ago by the American schools. The rules are extremely simplified and the game tends 
to follow rules made up on the spot. Both children and male adults play whenever 
enough are present and the ubiquitously bad weather permits. 

9) Pool. The playing of pool and billiards is fairly common throughout the Aleutian 
Islands wherever the trader has seen fit to install a table. Some of the native men 
have themselves installed tables in their own homes in order to play with their friends, 
Artie Ermelov, Umnak, Alaska, paid the trader nine hundred dollars for a pool table 
and installed it in his own home on the ground floor. Here for several years he charged 
his friends for the privilege of playing pool and stated that he made back the original 
expense. After that he did not charge. 

10) Cards: Poker, Rummy, etc (kartafilax, Russian karta). These games of course 
are commonly played for stakes, having been introduced by the Russians and Ameri- 
cans. 

Nearly all of the ancient games except those indicated in this paper have disap- 
peared. Remnants of an old grass-stuffed, skin-covered kicking ball existed at Umnak- 
in 1936 but the game, probably of an Eskimoan type, was no longer played. For the 
most part today the children play with the conventional mail-order house toys which 
are available. In addition they practice the adult skills necessary to be mastered for 
carrying on the present day hunting and fishing activities. Boys from an early age 
are taught the use of a rifle and most of them own and use small bore weapons such 
as the caliber .22. The girls learn by doing and playing at the regular household 
tasks of their mothers, which are not greatly different from those of the white Ameri- 
can residents of the region. 

Jay ELLis Ransom 
Taft, California 


TWO STORIES FROM WORLD WAR II: Doubtless every war has pro- 
duced its quota of folk tales, and the one that has just ended is apparently no excep- 
tion to the general rule. Recently two stories were told to me, both rising out of the 
war and both being used to illustrate the amazing stupidity of some one. 

The first story centers about the little town of McArthur in southeastern Ohio. 
This place name, by the way, has no connection with the famous general except in 
the story. The stupid person—male, female, old or young, but living near McArthur, 
—had just read the headlines in the newspaper's account of the last days on Bataan. 
They were ‘‘Japs closing in on MacArthur.’’ Whereupon the stupid person exclaimed 
philosophically ‘‘Well, if the Japs are that close, we may as well give up.”’ 

The second tale can be told anywhere and still have its point. A person, not noted 
for his or her intelligence, has just read the headlines ‘‘Americans fight with Axis.” 
and immediately exclaims in dismay ‘‘Oh, our poor boys have run out of ammunition 
and are fighting with axes. What a pity! 

I am told that these two stories are in general circulation in some areas of south- 
eastern Ohio; they may well be elsewhere, but I have not heard of them except in 
this area. They will, with many others, form part of a large body of popular literature 
stemming directly from World War II that will some day be recorded in full. 

Ws. Marion MILLER 





Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
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FOLKLORE NEWS 


Work IN ProGrEss:—The following projects were reported to the American Folk- 
lore Society’s Committee on Research in Folklore for 1945. Only works which are 
under research or in process of publication are mentioned here; numerous manuscript 
materials were itemized in the report of the Committee to the Council in December, 
1945 

In the Rocky Mountain area the following books are in preparation: by Caroline 
Bancroft, a history of the Central City region organized around influential personali- 
ties; by Helen Ward Erskine, Mile High Country; by L. J. Davidson, a collection of 
regional tall tales and a history of the cattle country. 

In Utah, Hector Lee continues research on The Three Nephites legends; Carling 
Malouf is making a study of legends concerning Spanish gold in Utah; the Utah 
Humanities Foundation has instigated student collection of general folklore materials; 
Edward Chapman has in preparation a work on Utah place names. 

In Arizona, a statewide program of folklore collection comprising American, Span- 
ish, and Indian sources, has been instituted by the University of Arizona Committee 
on Folklore. . 

In Texas, a book on feuding, I'll Die Before I'll Run, by C. L. Sonnichsen is on its 
way to press. 

Negro folklore is receiving attention from J. Mason Brewer whose Guide Book of 
American Negro Folklore is taking shape from research done at the Library of Con- 
gress. 

Spanish materials in preparation or in press comprise: by a student of Juan B. 
Rael, a critical bibliography of folklore publications of New Mexico; A. L. Campa’s 
book, Folk Poetry of New Mexico; a musicological analysis of New Mexico folk 
music (the Curtin Collection) by Vicente Mendoza; Canciones de Mi Padre by Luisa 
Espinal. 

Southwest Indian projects about completed are: Mescalero Apache Myths and 
Tales, by Morris Edward Opler; Striped Wind Way, under analysis by Leland C. 
Wyman. Ruth Underhill’s Papago song cycle myths are in press. 

Far Western Indian works nearing completion or in press are: Gladys A. Reichard, 
An Analysis of Coeur d’Alene Myths; A. L. Kroeber’s collection of Yurok tales or- 
ganized around informants; Anne M. (Cooke) Smith’s Analysis of Basin Mythology, 
under revision to include new collections. 

(Anyone actively engaged in general folklore research who wishes to report his 
current projects for inclusion in Work in Progress should communicate with the 
Chairman of the Committee on Research in Folklore, Dr. A. H. Gayton, P.O. Box 
880, Santa Cruz, California.) 


WESTERN FOLKLORE CONFERENCE:—The Sixth Annual Western Folklore Con- 
ference will be held on July 11, 12, 13 at the University of Denver, in Denver, Colo- 
rado. An interesting program of research papers, of reports on folklore materials in 
the West, and of entertainment is being arranged. Among those who have consented 
to take part are Professor Walter S. Campbell (Stanley Vestal), of the Universtiy of 
Oklahoma; Hector Lee, of the Utah Humanities Research Foundation; Earl Robin- 
son, student of folksongs and composer; Frederick Douglas, curator of Indian Art, 
Denver Art Museum. One session will be devoted to brief reports of work in progress 
by any folklorists who may be able to attend. The entertainment features will include 
the usual chuckwagon supper, an evening of square dancing, led by the Pioneer 
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Promenaders of the University of Denver, and a trip to the mountain mining districts 
in which folklore has flourished. 

All those who wish to take part in the conference or to receive the program as 
soon as it is available should notify the director, Levette J. Davidson, University of 
Denver. 


New York Fo.iktore Contest:—The New York Folklore Society and the New 
York State Historical Association are sponsoring a folklore contest for the best col- 
lection of New York State folklore assembled by a senior or junior high school, or by 
a high school class or club. Eight substantial awards are being offered for the best col- 
lection of current New York State songs, stories, proverbs, customs, beliefs, super- 
stitions, and so forth; organization of the material in view of its use by others will be 
taken into consideration in judging entries. Miss Mary E. Cunningham, New York 
Historical Association, Cooperstown, is in charge of the contest; judges include Louis 
C. Jones, Harold W. Thompson and Edith Cutting. 


INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION ON FOLK ARTS AND FOLKLORE:—The International 
Commission on Folk Arts and Folklore has resumed its meetings; the first postwar 
session of the Commission was held in Geneva in November, 1945. The Commission 
is proceeding with its program of activities, and has placed itself in collaboration 
with UNESCO, since certain specific objectives in the constitution of UNESCO are 
identical with the Commission's own program now in operation. Elizabeth Burchenal, 
executive chairman of the Folk Arts Center, New York City, is the United States 
member of the Commission. 


HEBREW FOLKLORE AND ETHNOLOGY SERIES:—The Palestine Institute of Folklore 
and Ethnology is planning to publish a series of books on folklore and ethnology, in 
Hebrew, according to Raphael Patai, editor of the Institute’s newly instituted quar- 
terly journal, Edoth (‘‘Communities’’). One of the first volumes in the projected series 
will be a study of the ethnology of the Jews of Kurdistan, made by the late Erich 
Brauer. Dr. Patai will translate Dr. Brauer’s study into Hebrew; it is hoped that 
an American edition of the study, in the original English, can be arranged. 


New York City Fo_kKiore Activitiges:—Louis C. Jones and Benjamin A. Botkin 
are preparing for another New York City spring folklore conference, similar to the 
one held last year at the Elisabeth Irwin High School. At this year’s conference plans 
will be discussed for forming a New York City or Metropolitan chapter of the New 
York Folklore Society. 

One of the most popular features of the Thanksgiving Day Parade, which Macy's 
resumed in 1945 after a lapse of five years, were the square dances, play parties, and 
reels called by two square dance callers and executed by twenty-four dancers. Four 
stops were made during the parade for the dancers to follow such calls as Uptown- 
Downtown, Bell Bottom Trousers, Take a Peek, Honolulu Baby, Polly Wolly Doodle, 
and Step Right Back, and on the parade such play party songs as Shoo Fly, Skip To 
my Lou and Looby Loo were sung by Piute Pete, one of the callers. 

A series of lectures in primitive and folk music is being offered to senior students at 
the High School of Music and Art in New York City this semester by Charles Hof- 
mann, who formerly held sessions for these groups at the American Museum of 
Natural History. With recordings, films, film strips, slides and musical instrument 
specimens, Hofmann also has available a printed outline of the series for those en- 
rolled in the weekly two hour class. 
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Benjamin A. Botkin, author of A Treasury of American Folklore, addressed an 
audience at Vassar December seventh, on thé subject of American Folklore and Local 
Color. On December twelfth Dr. Botkin spoke on Negro Folklore at Brooklyn Col- 
lege, and on February first he was a guest on the Margaret Arlen Hour, Station 
WABC. 


FoLKLORE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA:—The second session of the Folklore Institute 
of America will be held at Indiana University for eight weeks, June ro-August 16. 
Regular credit-bearing classes will be conducted, both on the graduate and under- 
graduate level. Among the courses to be offered are the following: Introduction to 
Folklore; American Folklore; The Folktale and Allied Forms; Teaching and Presenta- 
tion of Folklore; Folklore Techniques; American Indian Folklore. In addition to the 
reguiar staff of instructors who continue throughout the eight weeks, there will be 
others who come for shorter periods to assist in the discussions. Tentative schedules 
have been made for the following staff: Samuel P. Bayard, E. C. Beck (with his lum- 
berjacks), Paul G. Brewster, Richard Chase, Richard M. Dorson, Wayland D. Hand, 
Thelma G. James, Louis C. Jones, Sven Liljeblad, John A. Lomax, Vicente T. Men- 
doza, Charles Seeger, Stith Thompson, Erminie W. Voegelin. 

Classes are scheduled for Monday through Thursday, leaving long weekends for 
informal conferences. Folksong and folk dance programs, and a meeting of the Hoosier 
Folklore Society, are being planned. Adequate housing for those attending the Insti- 
tute is assured. Information concerning details may be had from the director, Stith 
Thompson, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


UnIvERSITY OF NorTH CAROLINA Honors FoLKLorist:—At its Sesquicentennial 
Convocation on April thirteenth the University of North Carolina conferred the 
degree of Doctor of Letters upon Stith Thompson, Indiana University, for his work 
in American folklore. J. M. Carriére, president of the American Folklore Society, 
represented the Society as delegate at the Sesquicentennial ceremonies, 

R. S. Boggs returned to the University of North Carolina in March, 1946, from a 
year spent in Mexico City as visiting professor of folklore. While in Mexico Dr. Boggs 
gave introductory courses in the science of folklore at the University of Mexico, pre- 
pared a folklore map of Mexico with the cooperation of students in the school of 
anthropology, and set up a folklore bibliography archive in the Benjamin Franklin 
Library of Mexico City. 





BOOK REVIEWS 
FOLKLORE IN LITERATURE. The major role folklore not infrequently had 


in the older literature of perhaps nearly all languages is seen with clarity in such 
literary forms as the popular ballad and the popular epic. In these two forms the 
authors, whether individual or multiple, placed reliance upon all kinds of folk super- 
stitions and folk customs, thus distinctly flavoring their works with that universal 
quality which is recognizable as folk heritage. It is probably this very universality of 
the lore of the folk, as much as factors of style and the like, which has given both the 
popular ballad and the popular epic their abiding literary appeal. Folklore as it may 
appear in the epic is illustrated in La Araucana, the Chilean national poem reviewed 
later in these pages. With the lapsing of centuries the ballad and the epic have become 
scarce; other literary forms have developed to outmode or replace them; and, with 
this change, to a markedly appreciable extent folklore has come to play a smaller 
role in literature. This is of course not to say that folklore does not yet appear even 
today in poems and stories, in reminiscences and novels; but it is to say that folklore 
no longer assumes in literature the same dominant role as before. Literature is itself, 
however, so vast a subject, so varied in plot, locale, and treatment, that it is rare 
indeed not to find some element of folklore in the various literary forms current to- 
day. Thus a volume of recent poems may employ the folk element in achieving a 
rustic atmosphere: Country Road, reviewed in these pages, is an example of this 
kind of treatment. Other books reviewed here, selected more or less at random and not 
assembled to plead a special case, demonstrate how folk materials are often used in 
contemporary literature—to mention three: as a principal background in the novel 
Wild Orchard, as a secondary factor in the autobiography Pictures on My Wall, and 
as an essential motive in the collection 499 Scottish Stories. Although far from ex- 
ploited, folklore has by no means, then, ceased to function as a rich field for writers 
and poets. Of all the literary forms cultivated today, it is the novel which seems most 
frequently to reveal the influence of folklore. And one paramount point about the 
novel is this: even if it lacks the assets of superior style, dramatic plot, original form, 
it may yet, like the ballads and epics of old, contain in its references to the folk herit- 
age that one indispensable element of all the literature which is read with appreciation 
—namely, human appeal. H. B. 








SLEEP IN THE Sun. Alan Moody. (137 pp., illus. $2.00. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1945.) 

For almost a century one American author after another has found a road to popu- 
larity by depicting representatives of various alien racial or national groups that 
were not fully absorbed into the new-world pattern. No other figures created by 
American writers have been more familiar to the public than Uncle Remus, Hans 
Breitmann, Mr. Dooley, Potash and Perlmutter, or the Italian immigrants of T. A. 
Daly. The American people would be superhuman if they did not find something 
laughable in the idiom and the mores of these outlanders; but to the eternal credit of 
the authors and their readers be it said that all the delineations are warmly favorable. 
Caricatures the portraits may be, but they are sympathetic to the verge of senti- 
mentality. It may not be too rash to suggest that such books were of definite value 
in diminishing prejudice and dissipating possible friction in tolerant laughter. 

Within the past generation the distinctive identity of earlier immigrant elements 
almost disappeared, and no new groups crossed the ocean to take their place. Re- 
cently, however, literary prospectors have struck pay dirt once more in the form of 
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the Mexican paisanos of the southwestern states. Mr. John Steinbeck made the 
great discovery with Tortilla Flat, and other authors are helping to establish a tra- 
dition. 

Alan Moody's Sleep in the Sun is somewhat misrepresented by the publishers 
when they describe it on the jacket as ‘“‘a novel.” It is a rather slight collection of 
sketches depicting a tiny Mexican community inhabiting one of the little canyons 
that run down toward the ocean from the Southern California coast range. This one 
is near Oxnard, some fifty miles north of Los Angeles. | 

Moody’s Mexicans conform closely to the popular concept, being lazy, squalid, 
thievish, and emotionally mutable. The reader is induced to smile kindly, if not 
enviously, upon these foibles, but he does not acquire a profound comprehension of 
any psychological basis for them. 

In language the author also follows conventional devices. The Spanish dialogue 
is suggested by formal, slightly archaic diction, with redundant phrases for American 
appliances, such as “gasoline water,” “electricity juice,’ “radio speaking machine,” 
and “whiskey liquor.” Knowing that their speech has become interspersed with 
English words (largely slang) the author indicates such intrusions with an explanatory 
locution, ‘‘what they call in American. ... '’’ On the other hand, for no logical reason 
he retains certain Spanish words, particularly “‘policfa,’’ ‘‘mujer,” ‘‘hombre,” and 
“nifio.” 

Sleep in the Sun is a pleasant piece of Californian local color, but cannot be ac- 
cused of much ethnologica! significance. 


“ee yp 6é 


LIONEL STEVENSON 
University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7, California 


Witp OrcHarpD. Isabel Dick. (282 pp. $2.50. New York City 16: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Company, 1945.) 


The setting of Wild Orchard is chiefly Tasmania during the forties of the last 
century. After a romantic courtship and an arduous voyage, Harriat, daughter of a 
Kentish churchman, settles with her husband Jan Halifax on a farm in the island. 
The author portrays the rudeness and finally the ejection of some family servants, 
transported convicts. An exciting scene, beginning with the crucifixion of a cat, turns 
upon what one may call the cook’s maniacal pedophobia. Also dramatic is a bush- 
ranger’s visit to Harriat’s house. The aborigines are a less important part of the 
background, but Mrs. Dick recalls their earlier massacres of pioneers and mentions 
the remorse of some of their persecutors. Apparently she draws upon old family 
records. For gleaners of Australian lore, to be sure, her novel will be less valuable 
than the works of Henry Lawson or Mrs. Aeneas Gunn, or the pages of the Sydney 
Bulletin. 

Mrs. Dick uses some folk (sometimes merely folksy) material. The inscription on 
Harriat’s sampler, ‘“‘A Chance Day is Better than a Chosen Day” (1), foreshadows 
meetings with her lover. Her excuse for shuddering is, ‘It was very cold, a goose had 
run over her grave” (67). To insure a lucky November, the young couple say “‘Rab- 
bits!” immediately after the last midnight in October (224). There are some jingles, 
like ‘Then quits and spit on your finger!”’ (149; cf. 128). 

Despite an undisciplined style, the novelist has the power of imparting reality to 
homely scenes—of making her readers share, for example, the pleasure of a neigh- 
bor’s visit. In a passage which is faintly Dickensian, this refreshingly wholesome 
book ends with a remark made concerning the Halifaxes at a Christmas dinner,the 
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table being heaped with dishes of strawberries gathered from the wild orchard: 
“God bless them!”’ 

CLypE K. Hyper 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


River SonG. Harry Hamilton. (242 pp. $2.50. Indianapolis Bobbs-Merrill, 1945.) 


Judged solely by standards of good writing, Harry Hamilton's River Song, a novel 
about Tennessee people in Tennessee and Saint Louis, is certainly no masterpiece. 
It contains no brilliant passages of imaginative composition; it is never astonishing 
in its revelation of some hitherto unsuspected truth; it does not even, in the custom- 
ary fashion now prevailing, disseminate propaganda favoring the downtrodden. 
The novel is nonetheless worthy of attention. For in its avoidance of the sensational- 
ism of Erskine Caldwell and William Faulkner, it is, strictly speaking, a fresh treat- 
ment of a Southern locale in a healthy and refreshing manner. The people featured 
in River Song are of the identical stratum of society probed to the quick by sensa- 
tional writers—rustic people, fishermen by trade and, most important of all, home- 
spun musicians by avocation. These people are the true folk, simple and humble, 
friendly and eager. They live by the river and sing about the river; hence the title, 
River Song. Thus, though Harry Hamilton’s novel is neither dramatic nor daring, 
it is a welcome antidote to scandalous exposures of the South in being an unvarnished, 
romantic account of the frailties and foibles, the dallying and dreaming, of certain 
Tennessee folk. 

As for the plot, the two Holley boys, Stag and Lon, both love the neighbor's 
daughter, Dena Gardner. These three, together with their kith and kin, live on 
Island 21. They and their island home are thus surrounded by the inspiring waters 
of the Mississippi, which river helpfully impelled Lon to write a song about his 
brother Stag—‘‘ Ramblin’ River Man.” A radio talent scout chances to visit the 
river people and later has Stag Holley come to Saint Louis as a song writer and 
radio entertainer. Stag deceptively claims authorship of ‘Ramblin’ River Man,” 
the song his own brother Lon had written about and for him. Both Lon Holley and 
Dena Gardner learn of the hoax, although they do not learn that Stag earlier had 
confessed his mistake in a radio announcement. The upshot of it is that Stag eventu- 
ally wins Dena. 

The highlights of Harry Hamilton's novel have little if anything to do with folk- 
lore. It is rather in the incomparably homely lingo of the characters themselves that 
the folklore appears; that is, in such statements as follow: ‘She'd be drivin’ her 
ducks to a poor market” (15); ‘‘We’s the first o’ the whole kit and caboodle to tie up 
here” (16); “If one of her girls gets out of her sight she has a jeminy-fit” (17); ‘I’m 
not either better’n you are” (28); ‘“‘she raised sand when I told her I was goin’” 
(37); ‘Don’t have a fit with a green bell on its tail” (54); and ‘‘Who was your nigger 
this time last year?”’ (97). Occasionally the homely atmosphere is deepened by the 
use of a rare old folk word; for example, chinchy (30)—a word appearing as early 
as Chaucer and entering our language from Old French—which is still current in the 
South as a synonym for miserly. These references as well as allusions to folk games 
(113) show that in this novel folklore is woven, not into the story, but into the style. 

The folklorist who likes to read about the true folk—their humble life and their 
language, their homely wit and their ways—will find River Song to be precisely what 
it was designed to be: a simple little romance for passing the time away pleasantly, 
or for unwrinkling the knitted brow. 

HALDEEN BRADDY 


Tulane University, New Orleans 15, Louisiana 
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La AraucanA. Don Alonso de Ercilla y Zufiiga. Walter Owen, tr. (Ixix+51 pp., 1 
illus. 7.50 pesos. Buenos Aires, Argentina: Walter Owen, 1945.) 


With the Spanish original on one side of the page and with an English translation 
on the other, Walter Owen, well-known poet and translator of Buenos Aires, now 
presents in La Araucana a new book having to do with the poetry of South America 
—one altogether fit to match his able handling of Martfn Fierro, the gaucho epic 
of Argentina. La Araucana, the epic of Chile, was written by Don Alonso de Ercilla 
y Zufiga, its Book I being first printed in Madrid in 1569. No complete English 
translation of the whole three books apparently has ever been offered to the public. 
In the introduction to the present translation of Book I, Canto I, Walter Owen thus 
significantly proposes to continue his labors until the whole of this Chilean epic is 
made available to readers of English. 

Although La Araucana was composed by a Spaniard, the poem is in praise of the 
warlike qualities of certain tribes of Chile. Early in his narrative the author com- 
ments on the rigorous training to which the aboriginal children were subjected: he 
notes that by hardy exercise the youngsters became able to run down the deer, 
that at time of battle. the young warriors sought to rout the enemy by enacting 
threatening death in dumb show, and that their small bands often successfully 
opposed a numerous foe by cleverly designing pits and traps. The Araucanians are 
accordingly described as only in part uncivilized; for their record of victories ever 
proved them possessed with a native wiliness together with a markedly strong talent 
for adopting and improving the weapons of their opponents. 

Among the ancient customs observed by the Araucanians were the celebration 
of happenings of note by drunken festivals and, more importantly, the convening 
of parliaments in which each member had an individual vote whereby laws were 
passed by the will of the majority. Three days followed before a second vote was taken 
to confirm the first, but when confirmation was reached all the tribes thereupon 
acted as one. This was clearly folk government of a notably democratic character. 
As for religious customs, they worshipped a fiend called Eponamon, who was sup- 
posed to speak through doctors of witchcraft concerning what the future held. 

Hairless of lip and chin, the Araucanians were strong and robust, taller than the 
general run of men. They seemed unconquerable—untiring and undismayed in the 
face of everything—until that day when they first met the Spanish horseman, who 
loomed before their astonished eyes as some strange monster of miraculous birth. 
The first canto concludes with the victory of the Spaniards, the author stating that 
in the canto to follow the aborigines shall rise from defeat to defy the Spanish lords 
again. 

The early history of South America has of course the deepest interest for students 
of the folklore of the New World. Walter Owen is performing many services, both 
toward the advancement of understanding between peoples and toward the spread 
of culture between nations more than geographically inter-related. In his significant 
studies he is contributing much to an understanding of the epic poetry of South 
America. 

HALDEEN BRADDY 
Tulane University, New Orleans 15, Louisiana 


Country Roap. Leone Rice Grelle. (83 pp. $1.50. New York: Macmillan Company, 
1945.) 
Leone Rice Grelle’s Country Road winds slowly and surely through the Mount 
Carmel and Wallingford, Connecticut, countryside. It is a book made up of nearly 
a hundred nature poems, all set down with a surprising amount of technical excel- 
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lence and sustained mood. A basic folk leaning is not evident, but many pages are 
full of local color and rich hints of a passing Old New England. There is the farmer 
who “geed” and “hawed” his oxen; there is lambing time, man-made walls that 
shake themselves free from snow, the call of trade winds, the flight of geese, the fall 
“business of the meadow,”’ pewter candlesticks, chimney nooks, andirons, rugged 
rafter-space. 

So gather swift your summer in 

To crowded mow and bulging bin, 

And let the winter well begin! 


The poems lack the intensity of Frost and Coffin; but are always quietly satisfy- 
ing, the spirit of the land, both past and present, being well integrated. Country 
Road is well worth the time of any lover of nature and rural New England. 

T. H. McNear 
East Texas State Teachers College 
Commerce, Texas 


SonGs oF UVEA AND Futuna. E. G. Burrows. (121 pp., intro., bibl. Honolulu, Hawaii: 
Bernice P. Bishop Museum Bulletin 183, 1945.) 


Those of us who thrilled recently to the news that the Louvre had reopened its 
treasure vaults and that the Moscow State Picture Gallery had begun exhibiting 
again the best works of the great Russians—Rublev, Shubin, Levitsky, Ivanov, and 
Repin—those of us who did so rejoiced in the realization that the great catastrophe 
was nearing an end. We felt that the end of hostilities was the dawn of a new era 
in the development of scientific research, of literature, and of art; a renaissance was 
in the offing. There were prophetic signs: radar, television, atomic power, and liter- 
ary institutes of sundry natures. There were publications no end. 

Such a sign, coming significantly out of the Pacific zone of conflict itself, is a docu- 
ment of current interest to students of world culture who are concerned especially 
with folksong or the vocal music of unsophisticated people. The publication is Songs 
of Uvea and Futuna by E. G. Burrows of the University of Connecticut. 

The aim of the study is to define and emphasize the role of vocal music in the 
cultures of Uvea (Wallis Island) and Futuna (the larger of the Hoorne Islands) and 
to describe the characteristics of the music from the point of view of artistic style. 
Mr. Burrows’ assignment took him into the midst of the western Polynesian cultures, 
where he collected songs mostly on dictaphone records. The collection of songs was 
a part of an ethnographic survey of the islands carried on from March to November 
of 1932. 

The study is not highly technical. Though there are notes on literary form, lan- 
guage, and textual content of the songs, these references and discussions are made as 
part of the revelation of the uses of music and how they affect the music itself. 
Consequently, the resultant material with illustrative figures (native music and 
words) is readable and illuminating. The people of Uvea and of Futuna, though of 
a more naive culture than that to which the Western World is more accustomed, are, 
we discover, like unto outselve$ in that their songs too express a range of emotions, 
acts, and moods: worship, mourning, encouragement in work and play, rejoicing, 
welcome, praise, scorn, love, and hate. 

The anthropologist will find in the songs a pool of archaic expressions and refer- 
ences to old traditions, the songs, preserved by an association with dances, being 
guides to purely native musical characteristics. He will pause to ponder the strength 
of the impression Christianity has made on Uvea and Futuna, as illustrated by the 
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abundance and variety of Christian songs, which, Mr. Burrows observes are more 
common than any other kind of song. The “Ave Maria”’ is recited as a prayer in 
Futuna by all the good Catholics of the island as they tell their beads, he notes. 

The musical characteristics of the songs, viz., meter, tempo, range, scale, melodic 
movement, form, polyphony, and endings should be of prime interest to the student 
of comparative music. And certainly the historian will note well the individual 
style of modern Futunan composers such as Nasaleo Eningana, who seemed to be 
the outstanding composer of the island in 1932. 

Mr. Burrows does not make an exact determination of tonal intervals. Fine varia- 
tions of pitch are not consistent in Uvea, and the lack of more delicately constructed 
instruments in the field beyond his quarters led the author to anticipate a failure to 
secure better recordings than he did. Transcription was done in the field by ear alone 
with the aid of a tuning fork. 

The most outstanding virtue of the volume from the standpoint of the student 
of folkmusic is that the songs are not treated in vacuo. Instead, there are several 
treatments of parallels between the songs of Uvea and Futuna and those of other 
islands of the Polynesian group with emphasis on certain European influences, as 
has been implied. 

Mr. Burrows fulfills his aim as he outlines it in the Introduction and leads the 
reader to believe that the natives of Uvea and Futuna have no musical theory and 
almost no musical vocabulary. Mr. Burrows is in agreement with the missionary, 
Father Mathieu, who said of these natives in 1844 that they have a pronounced 
“taste’’ for music. ‘‘Many times,” he noted, 


in 1932 we saw music as one of the most impressive aspects of native life; first, on a memorable 
evening in Futuna, when we passed through Fina and stopped to take kava with the men of 
the village, they gathered in little circles and seemed to make the thatched roof hum with their 
songs; last in Uvea, while we waited in the boat that was to take us away, the songs of the 
Uveans, bidding farewell to their king who was in the same boat, came across the water until 
long past midnight. 


Mr. Burrows, investigator, has achieved an obvious narrative flow in his report, 
and that is admirable. Perhaps Mr. Burrows, like Boas and Calverton, has dis- 
covered that science can be attractive—even to the layman. 

L. M. Cotiins 
Fisk University 
Nashville, Tennessee 


Cocks AND BuLts 1n CarRAcas. Olga Bricefio. (161 pp. $2.75. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1945.) 


Combining her journalistic talents and her picturesque background as a member 
of a distinguished old Venezuelan family, Olga Bricefio has given an authentic and 
entertaining autobiographical account of a young woman of Caracas. Besides the 
revelation of her own family and friends, she makes clear the ideas and the mores of 
her country and shows some of the changes that modernity and the death of dictator 
Gémez have already produced in the short span of her own lifetime. 

The fifteen chapters of the book are in reality separate informal essays describing 
various aspects of Venezuelan life from the position and education of women to popu- 
lar amusements and sports—including cockfights and bullfights—all from the point 
of view of an emancipated woman who still has the nostalgic and sympathetic man- 
ner of one far away from her home. 

Sprinkled throughout the book are many customs, beliefs, and superstitions. A 
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light seen flitting about the yard, for instance, is a sure sign that an entierro, or hid- 
den treasure, is buried there; when a Negro “with a head of springs” cuts the straight 
hair of a White person, it becomes curly—a belief so widespread that many Negro 
barbers have become wealthy cutting the hair of White children; when making 
hallacas, the person who puts the corn on to boil must also knead the dough, “other. 
wise the corn resents its treatment and turns rancid.” 

In addition to describing the dances enjoyed by the upper classes, the writer vividly 
portrays the intricacies of the joropo, the most popular of the Venezuelan regional 
dances, and the careo, or competition among native singers; as among the gauchos, 
this contest in extemporizing songs is one of the favorite pastimes of the Venezuelan 
plainsman. 

Of special interest to the student of Spanish are the explanations of certain popular 
Spanish-American phrases. ‘‘Eating turkey,” for example, means being a wall-flower 
at a dance; “‘minding the cap” (in the opinion of this reviewer, ‘‘enduring the cap” 
is a better rendering) denotes the boring task of the chaperon who sits in the parlor 
with an engaged couple; a house in which the inhabitants are said to eat nothing 
but arepas (‘‘national corn cakes’’) is immediately recognized as one which leaves 
much to be desired. The various shades of meaning in the diminutives of the word for 
time (momentico and tiempito) are thoroughly canvassed. 

Sefiora Bricefio’s keen and honest observations are phrased in a clever and sprightiy 
manner. Her rare knack of summarizing in one or two sentences the whole thought 
of a chapter is exemplified in her final pronouncements on the role of man vs. that 
of woman: 


Woman, in short, receives every kind of outer deference and respect. . . . She is thus a sort of 
minister without portfolio, a president without legislative powers, an oracle which no one consults 
until he wants to know what she has to say. . . . But if woman is the oracle, man is in charge 
of the interpretation, and he interprets according to his own ideas. 


Cocks and Bulls in Caracas should go a long way toward explaining Venezuelans to 
dwellers in the United States. 

EUNICE JOINER GATES 
Texas Technological College 
Lubbock, Texas 


STRAW IN THE Sun. Charlie May Simon. (253 pp. $2.75. New York: E. P. Dutton, 
1945.) 
The title for Straw in the Sun comes from this statement by Thoreau: 
I am startled that God can make me so rich even with my own cheap stores. It needs but 


a few wisps of straw in the sun, some small word dropped, or that has lain long silent in some 
book. 


I have given this quotation because it explains the meaning of the title and also 
serves to introduce us to the book and its treatment of the subject matter. There is 
little that is startling in the book, or boldly dramatic. One must have something of 
the awareness of Thoreau to little things, or have the feeling described by Emerson 
in ‘‘Nature;” 

Crossing a bare common, in snow puddles, at twilight, under a clouded sky, without having 
in my thoughts any occurrence of special good fortune, I have enjoyed a perfect exhilaration. 
I am glad to the brink of fear. 


The author has given us a quiet book, descriptive and interpretative of life in the 
Arkansas Ozarks. It is a book of subdued color, but with masterly contrasts of sun- 
light and shadow. 
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Shortly before the worst of the depression years befell us, Miss Simon came to an 
Ozark hillside—a hillside that her grandfather had known—and built a house in 
which to live the three years necessary to homestead the land. She had some money 
to see her through the three years, during which time she hoped to use her leisure 
and solitude to write. 

Bank failure took all her money except seventy dollars which she happened to 
have in the house. This she learns on one of her weekly walks to the post office ten 
miles away. Yet Miss Simon stays on to do her writing, to shelter, clothe, feed, teach, 
and hearten a fifteen-year-old mountain girl who came to her for help, and an eleven- 
year-old orphaned boy, who, homesick for the hills, had run away from an orphanage. 

How she does all this the book tells. But that is not all. We meet these taciturn, 
hard-working mountain folk. We learn their reserves at the forlorn and pathetic 
hill-country funerals, their exuberances and abandon at dances. When misfortunes 
come, as they do all too often and seldom singly, we learn again how true it is that 
“poor folks” can demonstrate real generosity. 

It is seldom that one has the pleasure of reading a story so rich in human experi- 
ence as this, or one that reveals with such discerning sympathy the folkways of a 
people. 

Miss Simon, who, in private life, is the wife of the distinguished poet, John Gould 
Fletcher, has to her credit twelve other books, of which one, Younger Brother, is an 
account of the Cherokees, who over a century ago were moved west to make room for 
the White man. 

EARL NOLAND SAUCIER 
East Texas State College 
Commerce, Texas 


PictuRES ON My WALL. Florence L. Snow. (161 pp., 2 illus. $2.50. Lawrence: Uni- 
versity of Kansas Press, 1945.) 


Since Florence Snow and the State of Kansas have for eighty-three years grown 
up together and her family has been prominently identified with its cultural activi- 
ties, this book of memorabilia touches upon interesting items of folk history and 
folklore. In her successive homes in Neosho, Baldwin, and Lawrence she had the 
pleasure of entertaining distinguished visitors. President and Mrs. Hayes came to 
the Neosho county fair; her father was active in Indian agency business; on a visit 
to Uncle James Harlan, Lincoln’s Secretary of the Interior, she became acquainted 
with the Robert Lincolns; in college she knew the student who became Bishop 
Quayle. Later she received a visit from the English poet Eugene Lee-Hamilton; and 
still later she was a neighbor of Chancellor Snow, and of William Herbert Carruth, 
the poet-professor. She was also a friend of Margaret Hill McCarter, and other 
Kansas literary and musical people. Various folk customs introduced include: using 
pokeberries to make ink, basket dinners in the church basement, sewing circles to 
shoulder the building of a new church (Baldwin was known as ‘Saints’ Rest’’ from 
the many Methodists who retired there), making a silk crazy quilt and auctioning it, 
sending pressed leaves and flowers in letters, using handmade walnut furniture, hog- 
killing with Uncle Eph bossing other Negroes, barn-dances, foods like potato salad, 
“which had recently ‘come in’,’’ decorating stands at the county fair for agricultural 


exhibits, black silk dresses, side-burns, a college commencement, a visit to the 
cyclorama of the Battle of Gettysburg, the appearance of the first Ford, and so forth. 
A lifetime in Kansas, according to Miss Snow was “‘a good life, plain and strong, 
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secure and hospitable,” and her pleasantly phrased book is ample evidence of it, 
ERNEsT E. Lztsy 

Southern Methodist University 

Dallas 5, Texas 


Men Woo Buitt THE West. Arthur Amos Gray. (220 pp., 62 illus., index. $3.00, 
Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1945.) 


This collection of sketches dealing with the opening of the West is addressed to 
children of junior-high-school age. It is mainly descriptive, biographical, and anec- 
dotal. Two chapters are devoted to the great explorers, five to the trappers and 
traders, three to pre-railway transportation and communication, and one each to 
gold, buffaloes, and the mores of the frontier. The last chapter recounts a quartet 
of heroic rides. The Oregon Trail and the construction of the railways receive only 
passing mention. And the omission of reading lists is odd in a book professedly de- 
signed to arouse interest in its subject. 

The best parts of the volume are the generalized descriptions of frontiersmen at 
work. These are detailed and soberly realistic. The cowboy, for example, is deline- 
ated, not as a gallant and picturesquely clad adventurer, but as a skilled laborer 
equipped with time-tested tools for his arduous tasks. The peculiarities of design of 
his saddle, his lariat, his sombrero, and the rest are all explained in terms of utility 
for the day’s work. Similar fidelity to fact is shown in the descriptions of the trapper, 
the freighter, and the pony-express rider. The sense of solid reality built up by the 
text in such passages is heightened by a number of excellent illustrations. 

The volume has shortcomings. In the first place, it is virtually without structure. 
Focussing attention upon the isolated ‘‘scene,’’ the individual hero, the single exploit, 
it develops no historical pattern, either of cause-and-effect or of mere sequence. 
Eclectic and fragmentary, it conveys little of the epic sweep of the movement that 
peopled the West. In this respect it suffers by comparison with another high-school 
history of the West, Dr. Hebard’s The Pathbreakers from River to Ocean (1933). 
In the second place, Mr. Gray’s book is deficient in literary tact. Young readers may 
well be repelled by his apparent effort to write down to them. His style has a wooden, 
words-of-one-syllable quality. And he is constantly interrupting his stories to under- 
line the obvious, and spoiling his climaxes by heavy moralizing. 

Despite these faults of handling, however, Men Who Built the West is a solid 
contribution to the juvenile literature of its subject. 

J. B. VirTUE 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


Jersey GENEsIs. Henry Charlton Beck. (304 pp., illus., bibl. $3.50. New Brunswick, 
New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1945.) 


Hard on the heels of the publication of Henry Charlton Beck’s Jersey Genesis, 
issued by the Rutgers University Press, comes the report that the author, a former 
newspaper man, has been made director of that press and also that he has been 
elected the first president of the recently established Folklore Society of New Jersey. 
If Mr. Beck exercises his new prerogatives in the direction these hints indicate, 
American folklore specialists will do well to “ready up’’ their scientific instruments, 
for Jersey folklore, practically unsampled hitherto, offers tales for which there are 
few analogues in the compendiums and seasoned raconteurs whose veracity is at- 
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tested to by the fact that their rivals, striving jealously to outdo them, recount 
the same stories without a variation. 

The chief difficulty, however, of the scholar with Jersey material will be to dis- 
tinguish bona fide reality from bona fide legend. The nationally infamous political 
boss of Jersey is not a mythological monster, and some of the towers of the Public 
Service Corporation’s high tension lines through the ‘“‘Meadows’’ do stand in a 
“bottomless’’ swamp—floated on buoyant concrete bases fashioned for them by the 
engineers. It is not a fabrication but an historical fact that mosquitoes were so 
numerous in the State in August, 1858, that ‘horses, covered with blood, laid down 
in the streets, and cattle waded out into the ocean to escape torture.’’ Hence it is 
possible that Mr. Beck actually knows a man who, lying on his back in the water 
and using his shoes as duck decoys, brought down a flight of 67 broadbills. His 
Charlie Leek, boatbuilder, is certainly authentic enough. 

North Jersey commuters, the suburbanites of Maplewood, Montclair, the Oranges, 
and Short Hills know nothing of the Mullica river region where Mr. Beck has done 
his hunting and where, if anything, he has gathered too avidly. Once he thought to 
use his material for fiction, but Joe Robinson, his friend and guide, objected. ‘Too 
many plots, too many characters,” said Joe. Less exacting readers than Joe of Mr. 
Beck’s pleasantly ambulatory Jersey Genesis are still going to exclaim, ‘‘Too many 
and too much.” Especially there are, for this reviewer at least, too many genealogies 
of Mullica families in the early pages of the book. It is a pity that Mr. Beck’s first 
pages are his heaviest for once beyond them, the reader is richly rewarded for his 
persistence. He will discover a Jersey that twenty years of living in the northern 
part of the State has not given him, a Jersey worth a little affection. It is a Jersey 
of families and clans, feuds and memories; and a Jersey of strange industries. Here 
the unique garvey boats are framed, here “Jersey Lightning’’ applejack is distilled 
(one part from ten of cider), here salt hay and sphagnum moss are gathered (the 
former for packing material; the latter for surgical dressings). It is a Jersey of tall 
tales and quaint remedies. Bathing one’s feet in the Mullica, no matter the season, 
is a cure for the common cold; and cold clam pie is doubtless a remedy for that other 
ill which Mr. Sinclair Lewis has recently bracketed with the common cold—marriage. 
Mr. Beck's eye for local color, his gusto for the racy, his understanding of people 
make his book good reading for folks beyond the Mullica, and beyond Jersey itself. 

Oscar CARGILL 
New York University 
New York City 3, New York 


TALKING TO THE Moon. John Joseph Matthews. (244 pp. $3.00. Chicago: University 
of Chicago Press, 1945.) 


He left the world of affairs to live for ten years in a one-room house on a sandstone 
ridge in Oklahoma. Yet the author of Wahkontah (University of Oklahoma Press, 
1932) had not settled among the scrub oaks merely to dream and pine. In fact, no 
dreamer could function in a spot so torrid in summer, so dreary with sleet and mud 
in winter, and so swept by prairie winds that blow up from the Gulf or down from 
the Pole. 

John Joseph Matthews, however, had been born there. This was the home of his 
friends and kinsmen, the Osage Indians. Here, in solitude, he planned to become part 
of that flow of life which carries the grass, the birds, the animals into constant inter- 
dependence. The constituents of that flow had changed since the Indian days, for 
the buffalo were gone from the prairies. Still, white-faced Hereford cattle had taken 
their place, and the cowhands who tended them lived almost as simply as the In- 
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dians who now had retired to their little frame houses to live on oil money. Mat- 
thews gives nostalgic glimpses of the old men who donned forgotten finery to have 
their portraits painted, or who, when in Washington, left the hotel bill with their 
representative, ‘‘Washiti.” 

The real subject of the book is the non-human life which ebbed and flowed around 
the ridge with the “Little Flower Killer Moon of first summer or the Baby Bear 
Moon of deep winter.’’ Here is no patronizing love for the wild creatures, such as 
over-civilized man likes to cultivate. The author hunted everything huntable, from 
quail to bear. But his compeers, wildcat, coyote, and marsh hawk, hunted too, and 
the predator of human species felt that he merely took his rightful place in the bal- 
ance of life. He observed this delicate balance with full scientific understanding as 
the seasons and the drought periods caused Nature’s population to wax and wane. 
He was aware that each life is dependent on other lives and shaped by them, as the 
stay of birds depends on whether they eat seeds or worms and as the seed supply is 
regulated by the droughts and the encroaching canyons. 

There is no picture of Man as the culminating development, apart from all others, 
Such spiritual democracy recalls the rites of the Osage who asked help to survive 
from their ‘‘brothers’’ and ‘‘grandfathers,”’ the buffalo, the red oak, the turtle, even 
the black boulder. From each the answer was 


Let the little ones make of me their bodies... 
As they travel the path of life. 


This is an early statement of that interdepencence which their twentieth-century 

descendant has voiced in terms which partake both of science and of poetry! 
RutH M. UNDERHILL 

United States Indian Service 

Denver, Colorado 


CoacuinG Roaps oF OLtp NEw ENGLAND. George Francis Marlowe. (200 pp., 30 
illus. $3.50. New York: Macmillan, 1945.) 


The author of this attractive little book has evidently journeyed along New Eng- 
land roads for many years with a loving eye for the antique and picturesque, and a 
deft pencil. The thirty illustrations, some of which bear dates ranging between 1900 
and 1930, are all from drawings signed with his name or initials, although he modestly 
refrains from any reference to them in his text. They lend distinction to the volume. 
The end-paper map, bearing the same initials, indicates the five old coaching roads 
(leading from Boston to New York, Keene, and Portsmouth) along which the author 
takes us on five imaginary journeys, offering miscellaneous comments, historical or 
antiquarian in the main. Indebtedness to many previous writers is frankly acknowl- 
edged, though in general terms; there are no notes, and no index. 

The story (102) of a regicide’s emergence from hiding to lead a group of colonists 
in time of danger, is familiar through Peveril of the Peak (Ch. 14), The Wept of 
Wish-Ton-Wish, and ‘“‘The Gray Champion” in Twice-Told Tales. Scott associates 
the story with the name of Whalley; Mr. Marlowe’s source apparently with that of 
Goffe. 

ARTHUR DICKSON 
City College, New York City, New York 


Russians Say It Tuts Way. Compiled and edited by Dolly Gurvich and A. Heren- 
roth. Introduction by Roman Jakobson; illustrations by Jean Bazy. (63 pp. 
New York City 11: International University Press, inc., 1945.) 
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In this booklet, ninety-nine Russian proverbs have been arranged in alphabetic 
order according to initial words, with an accompanying ‘“‘American equivalent’’ for 
each. Occasionally the English version chosen makes use of a similar image; more 
often, a different one. The same Russian proverbs are then repeated in the same 
order, with literal translations into English, and side by side with them, in parallel 
columns, appear the English equivalents once more with literal translations into 
Russian. Ten of the sayings are illustrated by Jean Bazy in an appropriately amuzing 
style. There is a Russian-English glossary, also a preface by the editors, and an 
introductory ‘‘Two Words on By-Words” by Roman Jakobson. 

The intention is to provide American students of Russian with a small treasury 
of racy idiom which will exemplify the Russian’s way of looking at things. Proverbs 
serve this end very well. They have in fact been used by such various teachers as 
ancient rhetoricians, medieval sermonizers, and mentors of Renaissance gentlemen, 
as well as authors of modern practical grammars of foreign languages. Many uses 
may be found for them in the course of instruction. It is a pity, therefore, that a 
more ambitious collection was not attempted here. Since the editors consulted ‘‘the 
better known standard reference works on American and English idiomatic expres- 
sions,’ as they inform us, they might well have widened the scope and diversified 
the offering. At the same time, they are to be commended for keeping the format 
modest and the cost low, for the sake of students. Their more ambitious precursor, 
Marcel Dorval’s delightful Le Coeur sur la Main (New York: Brentano, 1943), 
which performs the same service for French idioms in comparison with English, is 
too expensive for wide classroom use. 

The double columns of proverbs in the two languages will suggest many com- 
parisons between habits of thought and values of the two peoples concerned. At the 
same time, it is well to remember the caveat on the difficulty of ascertaining gen- 
uinely ‘“‘national’’ proverbs, as expressed by B. J. Whiting and his Committee on 
Proverbs in the study of comparative literature (see Modern Language Forum 24: 
76, 1939). But some contrasts are valid; some attitudes expressly refer to a given 
cultural history. The Russian saying, ‘‘What’s healthy for a Russian is deadly for 
a German,” evokes a specific national experience more sharply than does the cor- 
responding ‘‘One man’s meat is another man’s poison.” 

Some of the literal translations of the Russian saws appear to me to be needlessly 
unidiomatic. The one just cited is rendered ‘‘That which is healthy for a Russian...” 
(50), surely a non-popular construction. Another, ‘‘Cats scratch on the heart” 
would go better as ‘‘Cats are scratching your heart’’ (40). Another, ‘‘Not by washing, 
then by rolling,” is unclear in English unless “if” is prefixed to the sentence (42). 
In a few cases, one might challenge the English proverb listed to parallel the Russian; 
in most, however, the choice is felicitous. Two are rendered nonsensical by misprints. 
An English reader will be puzzled by the literal translation ‘‘Don’t promise a crane 
in the sky, give a fit in the hand,” unless he can substitute “tit, titmouse’’ for ‘‘fit”’ 
with the help of a dictionary (42). A Russian will likewise be confounded by ‘‘They 
are as tick as thieves” (38). The preface also needs further editing. So worthy a 
project should not have been marred by these technical inadequacies. 

MARGARET SCHLAUCH 
New York University 
New York City 3, New York 


499 ScoTTISH STORIES FOR THE PRICE OF 500. B. C. Forbes. (216 pp. $2.02. New 
York: B. C. Forbes Publishing Company, 1945.) 


This interesting little volume belongs to a kind of literature that English folk- 
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lorists have for the most part neglected. The extent to which collections of popular 
and semi-popular materials have influenced oral tradition is still to be discovered, 
Richard M. Dorson has recently indicated what the problems are and how they may 
be solved.! Since the time of the Romanticist Joseph Gérres, the Germans have 
studied books of this sort and good French bibliographies and surveys exist, but 
except for the investigations in folksong (ballads by Francis James Child and hymns 
by George Pullen Jackson), the very rich history of the English chapbook has been 
passed by. Such collections often have very ancient antecedents. The dreambooks 
and the collections of charms and recipes are much older than the Middle Ages and 
yet such books as the Secrets of Albertus Magnus and the Egyptian Dream Book are 
still circulating. The origins and history of these have, in particular, never received 
any attention. The jestbooks with which we are here concerned have been studied. The 
English jestbooks of the Renaissance have had adequate attention, and reprints 
are available, but the flood of collections that came in the eighteenth century is yet 
to be dammed and made useful. Even Joe Miller, who gave his name to the genre, is 
too little known. 

This pleasant little collection of Scottish tales is a typical variety of jestbook. It 
restricts its choice to a single theme, in this instance the reputed caution of the Scotch 
in money matters. Other collections have limited themselves to stories about fools, 
about people who execute commands literally, about magic, and other themes. It 
would be interesting to know how far the tradition regarding the Scotch can be 
traced and what its origins and associations may be. The Irish are ‘‘wild,” and the 
Scotch are ‘‘close.”’ Such traditional judgments are the very stuff of folklore and need 
historical and critical interpretation. The hundreds of Scotch tales in this book 
may stir someone to undertake the task. 

ARCHER TAYLOR 
University of California 
Berkeley, California 
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